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The Reconstruction of Religion 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 





‘That our civilization is sick, and that it must turn to religion for heal- 
ing, has been said many times recently. We are in danger, indeed, of 
making the remark into self-deluding cant. For the sickness is generally 
diagnosed in terms of the most superficial symptoms, such as the disturb- 
ance of our habitual complacence, and the remedy is looked for in a larger 
dose of the religion to which we are already habituated. Both a standard 
of health and a cure for our ills are looked for in the status quo ante. A 
prime merit of Professor Ellwood’s book is that he goes behind social symp- 
toms to causes, and behind religion as a tradition to religion as a force, with 
the result of denying the customary assumption and point of view alto- 
gether. Our disease is not due to a departure from accepted standards of 
mores, and the remedy is not to be found by returning to them. Our sick- 
ness inheres, rather, in the status quo itself, both of social organization and 
of religion, and the remedy lies, not in restoring religion, but in reconstruct- 
ing it.” 

So speaks Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theological Seminary, in considering Profes- 
sor Ellwood'’s book; and he adds, in noting the author's success in this work: ‘Professor Ellwood 
approaches this problem with the sociologist’s insight into social conditions, but this insight is warmed 
by cordial appreciation of religious motives and even traditions. The result is clearness and objec- 
tivity in both directions. The book is thought-awakening, conscience-searching, uncompromisingly 


frank; yet, because it is profoundly religious, it is profoundly friendly. It will help to generate the 
good will which it regards as the first mark of reasonable religion.” 


WHAT OTHER LEADERS SAY OF THE BOOK: 


1, lucid, good tem This is much more than a study, as the title might imply, 
ous man—least of the changes taking place in theological thought; it is 
I predict rather an analysis both of the significance of Christianity 
vears the in society and the present stage of our civilization, and a 
yod'’s ‘Re statement of the characteristics of a positive religious faith 
Depart- that will function in our world. Here, then, is a book 
which no religious worker can afford to neglect, one of 
the most significant of recent works, because of the cog- 
ency of its reasoning, the richness of its background and 
the practical good sense of its ideal outlook.”- H. F. Core, 
Editor of “Religious Education.” 


of the present status 
mply qualified for the 
esent moment is especially 
t is not merely critical, but 
t a wise influence because it is This is a scholarly, able, and most timely book. In pre- 
d sociologist who already has senting the problem of the reconstruction of religion in 
leadership. In _ fearlessly terms of social idealism, the author speaks just the mes- 
of Jesus contains a solution of sage which is most desperately needed by the churches at 
yblems he has voiced a conviction this moment. Particularly valuable is his application of 
ls of thoughtful men today. Pro- the social principles of religion to various fields of modern 
to the American people a valu- life. The volume is one of the most important which has 
reconstruction of religion.— been issued in recent years and I hope that it will have a 
. Yale University. wide reading.—Jounx Haynes Homes. 
ither work will be found so well summarised the principles of what may be called 
rmation,” the movement to bring about the establishment of a more rational and 
1 form of Christianity—a Christianity in harmony with modern science and with mod- 
The book points the way to the revival of religion and to “the resurrection of faith” 
religious beliefs into line with the accepted truths and the democratic social aspira- 
aqeru world 


Price of the book $2.25, plus 12 cents postage. 
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EDITORIAL 


Now is the Time to 
Decide the Coal Strike 
ROFESSOR TAYLOR’S comprehensive and illumi- 
nating article on the human phases of the coal strike 
in last week’s issue of The Christian Century, though 
claiming finality, leaves little to be said to one who is 
able to distinguish between abstract economic laws and 
The atten- 
ion of the public has been directed to the technical fact 
+} 


the living souls of men, women and children. 


iat the wage per day paid to the miners is and has been 
reasonable enough. Professor Taylor showed that it is the 
wage per year that tells the truth the public ought to know. 
Confirming his article the Russell Sage Foundation after 
exhaustive research gives the figures on this matter. In 

the average pay of a miner in Indiana was $1,062 

Pennsylvania $1,318. In other states the average is 


between these figures. There are too many mines in 


operation, and because of this the miners lose a great deal 
time every 


vear. Besides Sundays, the miners lost 90 


ays a year. This is the average over a period of 32 
One of the first and most obvious conclusions is 


there should be some government determination of 


what mines should be opened and operated so as to pre- 
vent the social waste of idle men. 
that if 


But one cannot resist 


the conclusion conditions are to continue as at 
present, the miners are underpaid, since no economist 


ould 


present conditions up to American standards on an income 


agree that an American family can live under 


f less than thirteen hundred a year 
The anthracite workers are now 100 per cent unionized. 
The bituminous workers are four-fifths unionized. These 
hgures would indicate that the hope of securing coal 
enough without the aid of union workmen is doomed to 
tailure. Meanwhile the public which is demanding cheap 


coal should look farther into the question of the cost of 


coal. No one has yet shown what the profit of the oper- 


ators is. This is a factor in the price of coal, and some 
insist that facts are being covered up here that would 
make very interesting reading. The freight rates are also 
a factor in the price of coal. Does the transportation of 
coal bear an undue part of the burden of maintaining the 


railroads ? The 


In some 


This can only be ascertained by study. 
last item is the question of the local dealers’ profit 

cities the local dealers are organized to fix prices. How 
Just 
now with spring coming on the public is apathetic about 


far is this an element in producing high-priced fuel? 


the strike, for there is plenty of coal just now, but if the 
strike continues to next September our apathy will be 
turned to frenzy. 


Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
to be Revived 


A‘ a meeting to be held in Hotel LaSalle. Chicago, 
May 3 and 4, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement is 
tc be revived. This organization came into being in 1906, 
ind in 1910 some epoch-making meetings were held. When 
the Interchurch World Movement was launched, the lay- 
men’s enterprise went into quiescence that it might not 
ambitious Inter- 


the field is 


and 
that 


once more for the activity of that organization which made 


embarrass the more conprehensive 


church movement. It now seems clear 


itself a medium of fellowship among men of missionary 
spirit in the various evangelical denominations of America. 
organization does not under- 


The laymen’s missionary 


take to collect or to disburse funds. It is not a federation 


or a union of missionary societies. Its function is purely 
The women have for long 
The 


laymen’s missionary organization brings the missionary 


educational and inspirational. 
had inspiring fellowship in missionary education. 


challenge to men in the man’s way. The purpose of the 
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organization is to induce the masculine element of the 
churches to take more interest in missionary work in their 
own denominations. A very modest expense budget 1s 
provided for the office of the organization, and this is 
contributed by a few laymen who are not taking anything 
from the gifts which they would otherwise make to their 
denominational boards. While the organization is of an 
‘nterdenominational character, it has kept itself broadly 
evangelical. Disturbing questions of dogmatic interpre- 
tation have always been tabu in the meetings, the pro- 
grams keeping steadily to the main purpose which is the 
evangelization of the whele world. Among the prominent 
laymen who signed the call for the meeting in Chicago 
Pittsburgh ; ae 4 W ood- 
William W. Anspach, of Milton, 

\. A. Hyde and C. W. Coleman, of Wichita, Kans. ; 

lr. Jennings, of Sterling, Ill.; D. D. Spelman, of De- 
troit; Harry A. Wheeler, Charles FE. 


1 
ers, ‘a | 


lohn C. Acheson, of 


rd, of Minneapolis ; 


Field, Samson Rog- 


Steinback, Hoveland and Mc- 


John P. 


Kenzie Cleland, 


of Chicago. The date for the congress 


memory for the old-time promoters as it occurs 
just twelve years after the first great national congress 


if the movement was held in the Auditorium in Chicago. 


The Surrender 
to Turkey 
h parliament rang with 
-orge made his celebrated prom- 
results of the world war would be to 
of Europe. Yet within five vears the 
What has hap 
independence to 
India. 


have had 


and with apologies. 

e coming of 

nvolved in the unrest of 
he Hindu faith 


a straight face as they urged 


at they really wanted was to 


the British government It is the old story. 


ilwavs able to itgeneral the diplomats of the 


tions of Europe. ie 


is to escape once more 
With 


letons and fresh blood being spilled every day, Turkey 


full punishment for her sit Armenia full of 
once more her ancient seat of power in Constanti- 
ntrary to the treatv of Sevres, Greece is reduced 

The most important question in the Turkish 


+1 


e standpoint of Christian sentiment is that 


Christian races now under Turkish rule. In some 
indefinite way the Armenians are being given the protec- 
tion of the league of nations. So long as the Turkish flag 
floats over Armenia it will always be possible for the 
Turks to plan and execute massacres on the Armenians, 
and finish the job before the allied armies can arrive on 
the scene. There are Mohammedan powers which have 
become modern and civilized enough to grant liberty of 
their subjects. 


conscience to The sovereignty of such 


states should be as carefully recognized as that of any 


Christian power. But any state, Christian, Mohammedan 
or pagan that continues the policy of persecution on account 
of belief is out of date in a modern world, and should be 


brought under contro! of more enlightened authority. 
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Obscurity the Proper 
Field of This “Art” 


HERE appears to be a degree of naive surprise on the 
part of the moving picture comedian who has just 
been acquitted of manslaughter by a jury in San Francisco, 
that he is not to be readmitted at once into the ranks of 
It took three trials to free him 
from the charge of manslaughter in connection with the 


respectable screen stars. 


death of a young woman in a drinking party at the St. 
Francis Hotel. Ample evidence was presented that the 
entire affair was a disgrace to the participants, a slur upon 
the respectability of the hotel, and a sinister comment upon 
the morals of at least one section of the moving picture 
colony. The best defense that could be offered was that 
there was no proof that the comedian planned the death of 
the deceased; that her past was somewhat in question; 
that it was unjust to single out one man for persecution 
when orgies of the sort were of frequent occurrence in 
some sections of the Hollywood moving picture group, and 
that it would be a manifest injustice to deprive the public 
f the “art” of such an entertainer. Mr. Hays, the gen- 
‘ral director of a section of the industry, has done the cause 
f decency a service by the decision that no film of this man 
is to be exhibited for the present. It is to be hoped that 
the prohibition may be made permanent. No one could 
witness any comedy in which this person is featured with- 
out having to recall the entire series of loathsome details 
connected with the episode, and the long drawn out pub- 
licity which the three trials involved. The sooner the fat 
comedian sinks into the obscurity which his habits, revealed 
beyond mistake in the trials, merit, the sooner will one of 
the most notorious figures connected with the screen be 
rendered harmless for the future. Public sentiment should 
strongly uphold Mr. Hays in his decision, and be alert to 
prevent the furtive exhibition of any films in which this 
person has a part. He is not the only offender against 
decency in that field, but his public recognition after what 
has transpired would be a singular commentary on the taste 
of the American peop) 


The Cult of 
the Unclean 
NDIVIDUALISTIC and self-centered morality, which 


found under various 


names but all more or less answering to the title of so- 


wide vogue before the war 
called “New Thoughts” has found in recent years a tech- 
nique and an apologetic for itself in the Freudian school 
‘f psychology. That its understanding of the theory of 
complexes is superficial and misleading is well known 
among psychologists trained in the deeper implications of 
their science, but this does not prevent their using their 
partial conception of the doctrine as a reinforcement and 
justification of the philosophy of eliminating evil impulses 
An alarming 
and significant phenomenon of the times is the flood of 
unclean novels coming from the pens of women. These 
women make their heroines follow the logic of the new 
doctrine. 


by the simple device of gratifying them. 


Even little girls of nine are represented as 


having guilty thoughts. Astonishing scenes that belong 


April 
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in 


7) 


‘ 


to the things going on in public dance halls. 
§ I 


; manuals of midwifery are now purveyed to the young 
eople of the land. The new philosophy is the philosophy 
self-indulgence. One does not need to be a puritan on 
ie dance question to feel in a protesting mood with regard 
In more than 
ity such places have been closed after indubitable 


evidence was given of the utterly demoralizing influence 


exerted by jazz music and vulgar bodily contacts. 


Of the 


novie business the past year’s developments have already 


revealed enough. 


The cult of the unclean has found here 


me of its ablest interpreters. In the midst of this ava- 


unche of filth there is a place once again for the great old 


evangelical testimony on sin. 


i 


Men live not only to them- 
es, but they live in the sight of God and with responsi- 
lity to their neighbors. No man has a right to order 
s conduct by the concept of his own individual pleasure. 
e must fina its meaning not only in happiness, but in 
and service. The paganism prevailing today is the 

] 


me old thing that has torn down one civilization after 


er. It is self-destructive. 
he Cynicism of 
Premillennialist 
in the woes of the world seems like an impossible 
tion but that 


tude of the convinced premillennialist. 


something like characterizes the 


Jesus cannot 


until the cup of the world’s woe is full. Wars are 


fly significant not for the sorrow of mourning women 
the agony of dying men, but as a sign and a token of 


oming of the Lord. Do we hear of an increase in 


i suicide, or in an outbreak of crime, these things are 


When a 


is sure that things must go from bad to worse, not 


‘ther evidence of the end of all things. 


because this is in the nature of things, but because it 
Iment of prophecy, he is not likely to put forth 
particularly heroic efforts in the way of world recon- 
on. The premillennialist may not fiddle while the 
burns, but his sad smile of transcendental piety be 
no less perverted attitude toward life than that 
While charging his theological opponents with 

faith, the believer in the immediate second coming 
numbered among those who make a virtue of the 
faith. His is the fundamental skepticism that 

in nature is inherently bad. Proceeding from certain 
the 


He 


The gates 


old-time Calvinism, he has carried 


of total depravity to its final conclusion. 
kes of the Christian church a futile thing. 
hell finally prevail against the church, and on the total 

se of organized Christianity the Lord comes to start 


new dispensation. God is not omnipotent here and now. 


tan is the heroic and competent spirit of the universe 


te} 


+ 


is time, and only some ultra-Christian forth-putting 
* 


0d’s power will avail to defeat him. To disbelieve 


the »resent competence of the divine leadership, to 
ct all notions of humanity being in the likeness of God, 


and to entertain cynically the notion that the church must 


to reach an acme of skepticism that would make 
German rationalist turn green with envy and convince 


most renowned literary skeptics of the age that they 


wave hardly started on the road of cynicism. 
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What Will Mr. Hays be 
Able to Accomplish 


HEN they offered Mr. Hays $150,000 a year for 
three years to inaugurate reforms in the movie busi- 
ness, the movie barons confessed that the moral reputation 
of a business has an enormous commercial value. In 
California it used to be a joke to ask “Are you married, 
As the 


came to realize through the events of the past twelve 


or do you live in Hollywood?” whole nation 
months what kind of people were providing the recrea- 
tion for their children, the American people ceased to be 
will 


good-natured enough to joke. There are faces that 


never be seen on the screen again. Reputations that were 
a commercial asset running perhaps to millions have been 
This is not 
But 
say that the prevailing tendency was for the bust- 


snuffed out in wine suppers and debauches. 
to say that everyone in the movie business was bad. 
it is to 
ness to 


grow worse rather than better. One producer is 


quoted as saying that no picture is to the screen 


go on 


which can be questioned. He will not try “to get by.” 
He wants his pictures to be clean enough for his own 
children to see. What Mr. Hayes has to contend with is 
not alone the disreputable element among the movie pro- 
ducers. He must take account of the disreputable element 


his 


vithheld its patronage from “The Blue Bird” and given 


in the public that goes to the movies element has 
the big door receipts to such shows as “The Queen of the 
White Slaves.” It will pay big money for prize fight pic- 
tures, and nothing for an educational film interpreting the 
people of a foreign land. Such a group in the movie con- 
stituency has in the past held the balance of power. It 
has been able to influence production in the direction of 
Mr. Hays should have the 
should 


balance of power, casting their influence against 


nastiness. cooperation of the 


church people. These henceforth create a new 


vil and 


in favor of whatever pictures are clean and wholesome 


ind helpful. 

Candor versus Evasion 

in the Present Crisis 
HI 


munion finds itself as 


serious situation in wh the Disciples com- 


a result of the short-sighted and 


disingenuous policy of the officials of its organ- 
While 
held at 


were 


mussiona;©ry 


by two gatherings last week 


ization was brought out 


the denomination’s annual congress was being 


hundred 
Mo., 


mav be done to avert a fate which even the most stolid now 


Columbus, Ohio, one prominent pastors 


gathered at Kansas City, to discuss what, if anything, 
see hangs over not only their missionary enterprise but the 
very life of the denomination itself. It is deemed unfor- 
tunate that the date of the Kansas City meeting should heve 
been made to synchronize with the date of the regular an- 
nual congress. That it did so synchronize is not only de- 
plored, but resented; particularly in view of the fact that 
one of the two conveners of the western meeting was him- 
self the vice-president of the congress. The attendance at 
the congress was unexpectedly good, but not a few of the 
men accustomed to be there were drawn away from its 
sessions to the special meeting. The invitation to the latter 


carried with it the payment of their expenses by a large 
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fund provided partially by donations of a number of wealthy 


laymen and underwritten by Mr. R. A. Long, the million- 


zire lumberman of Kansas City. The report of the Kansas 


City gathering has not yet been given out. It was a closed 


group, composed of men believed to represent two attitudes, 
first, conservatism in theology and, secondly, uncritical al- 
legiance to the policies of the missionary organization. This 
combination of attitudes is supposed to constitute one a 
middle-of-the-road Disciple, as contrasted with those who 


h the so-called right and left wings of the denom- 


le the emergency company of like-minded 


nsidering the situation which daily be- 


comes more grave the representatives of both “extreme” 


wings were sitting together in brotherly discussion of the 


most 


t sensitive problems which the denomination is today 


confronting. Of the two gatherings we believe there is 


more hope in the one whose purposes are aboveboard, 


se method is that of squarely facing the issues, than in 
a privately selected group which seeks by secret retreat to 


find a way to evade issues and to silence criticism. 


Can Education be Religious? 


NSISTENCE has been laid upon the fact that the curve 


of public sentiment regarding the need of instruction 


in morals and religion willin time necessitate the teaching 


e themes in the public schools and the state 


In a recent comment upon this subiect it was 
trend of conviction 


«| out in these columns that the 


events is in that direction. An increasing number of 


communities are attempting to remedy the manifest defect 
of the present public school program by providing various 
hese disciplines outside of school 

by some plan of denominational co- 

system, which shall be recognized 


} +! 


he school 


school 


and 


jf proof 


2 regu! il luties, 


’ 
( 


s in the 
“ven where 


nderstood 


always misu radi- 
hurch and state still pre- 
continue to 


} 


long inter- 


at 11 annot 


velopment of a broad and 


satis- 
\Vherever the state universities 

minational foundations so rapidly 

by giving credit for the in- 

encouraging them as a help- 

they already acknowledge 

the business of the university to provide such in- 


struction under its auspices, and presently the overlapping 


and wasteful svstem! of denominational houses will be 


abandoned for some plan of unification; and the next and 


nevitable step will be the integration of such schools of 
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religion with the universities themselves. 

But it is entirely clear that such inclusion of religious 
training cannot be contemplated in connection either with 
the public school or the state institutions unless the standard 
of such religious teaching is lifted to a level with the other 
subjects in the curriculum. The present painful and sectar- 
ian rivalry in the teaching of the Bible and other related 


studies is the result of the common opinion that there is no 
high plane of academic competence on which the religious 
themes can be taught, and that we must remain forever 
hound by the divisive interpretations of religion which are 
the scandal and weakness of the church today, 

This is a part of the fallacy which has pursued all our 
post-reformation theories of denominational necessity and 
permanence. Religion does not differ from the other great 
themes of education in its basis upon a body of truth and 
experience which is above the sky line of all sectarian in- 
ierpretation. It is indeed possible to take the great central 


} 


truths of the spiritual life and so overlay them with denom- 


inational explanations and es that they become only 


partisan material. But there is a central core of religious 
truth and of world experience which is as capable of un- 
biased and common interpretation as are the central facts 


of biology, history or literature. The so-called secular 
articular and private interpretation 


No more 


subjects do not require | 


by sects and parties in the field of scholarship. 


igion. 


should the basic facts of re 


The cause of the present divided and ineffective method 
religious education is the fear on the part of denomina- 
tional adherents that if religi to be taught in the 


institutions of public instruction it would be subject to 
would be vitiated for the 


the 


sectarian interpretation, and thus 
It is 


general public use. curious characteristic of 


entire denominational system that it appears incapable of 


conceiving religious instruction apart from some more or 


less partisan explanation which makes it suitable oniy for 


a special group of students, belonging to some individual 


lenomination. In this unhappy state of public opinion, the 


rising extent that it would be 


teaching from common educa- 


nlaced in the hands 
lenominational views. 


he superficia between the various 


«lies are deemed a sufficient reason for the com- 


on of all public instruction. That this is 


and unsatisfactory condition is increasingly 
enlightened publ sentiment is growing 1m- 


of a plan that throws the entire responsibility for 
ligious education upon the home and the church, whereas 


neither is rightly fitted for the task, and the first has prac- 


tically re ed the ol ga 
li it is on 


e conceded t 
} 


certain great fiunda- 


facts principles of religion and ethics to which 


tion 
every child in the republic has an inalienable right as a part 


f his inheritance, then it is also evident that it is one of 


the functions of any system eeneral education to include 


them in its courses. These studies should be such broad 


and basic themes as are accepted by all who regard religion 
as a proper and necessary part of education. They must 
not be conceived on the low plane of denominational tenets, 


nor could they include such pseudo-fundamentals as cef- 
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No 


narrow interpretation of the meaning of religion would 


tain people at the present time regard as essentials. 


serve such a purpose. And perhaps the very effort to or- 


ganize a body of teachings that would stand the test of 


such scrutiny would do much to clear the air of partisan 
ews, and to disclose the fact that there are a few generic 
rinciples of religious conviction to which all but the most 
secularists would Even such members 


corrigible assent. 


community should be fully safeguarded in their 


hts as citizens by the privilege of withdrawing their 


ldren from such courses if they desire. That oppor- 


they now have in case of particular studies which 
prefer to have omitted from the requirements for their 
‘en. This plan would avoid all injustice, and it would 


progress in the direction of an educational pro- 
; 


m more in harmony with the convictions of a large por- 


f the community. 


Partnership and Practice 


‘ial discussions the fact of partnership between 


d labor is now ally recognize prin 


practice, principle receives but 


nition. \\! enter into a part- 
amount of 


The be ks of 
both 


putting money, 


re ecually in the profits. account 


at ull times for examination by partners. 


eatitled to the fullest information about the 


artners manages the business, it 


understanding and agreement. 
not deal in this way with labor. It is 


hat both are equally necessary to the carrying 


business but the books of account are closed to 
nation of labor. Whet 


is not made known to labor 


her the concern is making 
Labor seldom 
e in the management and when it comes to a 
profits, it has no voice whatever 


of the Capital 
ibsolutely. Mr. Gary, of the United States Steel 


n, says, “After the honest fulfillment of all obli- 
others, capital is entitled not only to a fair and 
return on its investment, but to all the net pro 

the business. Doubtless many would differ with 

y as to what constitutes “an honest fulfillment of 
bligations to others,” but the conclusion to be drawn 
his statement is that he does not believe that capital 

Much of the 

and labor being partners is 


I 


re in any real sense partners. 
talk about capital 
Idle and sentiment. They are partners, with capital 


lding the whip hand. 
The 


States Steel Corporation was organized in 1902 


is the social result of Mr. Gary’s theory 


enormous issue of common stock, every dollar of 

it was admitted, represented nothing but water. A 

rge share of the preferred stock did not represent tangi 
assets. The company affords a striking example of 
enormous profits have been made and conserved for 
stockholders. Dividends at the rate of 5 per cent per 
! Shortly 


common stock were passed. 


innum were being paid when the war began. 


iterwards dividends on t 


‘hen business began 1p quickly dividends were 
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When the 


war was over extra dividends were cut off until the old 


resumed until in 1917 18 per cent was paid. 


rate of 5 per cent was again paid but while paying out the 
iarger dividends the total current assets were increased 
from $269,000,000 at the close of 1914 to $672,000,000 at 


the end of iyi9, with current liabilities increased only 


from $41,000,000 to $157,000,000. The profit and loss 
the 


The book value of the 


surplus at the close of 1914 was $1 35,000,000 \t 


close of 1919 it was $493,00,000 


common stock is now more than $200 per share. In July, 
1921, the corporation operated at 29 per cent of its total! 
capacity. At this time only 157,000 employes were in the 
service of the company. What proportion this is of the 
highest number of employes is not revealed. The corpo- 
ration has reduced wages during the past eighteen months 
three times and common labor is now working for much 
What 
While 


some 


less than the American standard of a living wage. 


should now be said of Mr. Gary’s Americanism? 


the common dividend has not been earned for 


months past, 't has been paid regularly out of the enormous 


ss continue to be 


surplus of the company and will doubtle 


paid for many months. This was the purpose of creating 


capital is thus rewarded e labor 


the surplus; 
walking the streets looking for a job 

The American Locomotive Company can pay all 
preferred dividend and two-thirds of its common dividend 
out of the earnings on its investments, with only 10 per 
This cory 


New ork 


enormous sufry 


cent of its plant capacity in operation ration 


has well been characterized by a banking house 


“an industrial bank.” These uses 


up as a protection to capital, but labor mu 
periods 


during of unempleyment 


The surplus of a corporation rightfully bel 


who created it and justice demands that it 
was created by 


wld b 


tributed to them. It manage 


ment and by labor and rial 
business depres 
yuld be , 
fund for the protection of labor when labor is unemployed. 


If capital 


against periods of and unemployment 


Corporations he compelled by law to set aside a 


receives an income during dull times, labor 1s 


qually entitled to some wage theory that 


capital alone should receive the surplus is socially unsound 


and leads to bitter antagonism against capital on the part 
of labor 
utility ( 


In figuring the rates which publi orporations 


may charge the public, it is a common practice approved 
by courts that a reasonable sum shall be included for de- 
preciation. Would it not be equally sound to compel cor 
porations to set aside a reserve fund as an old-age pension 
or a guaranty against unemployment’ Is the human ma- 
chine of less value than the turbine engine or the electric 
cynamo? 

Usage, law, tradition and business practice have given 
capital the first call on the profits of industry. Only re- 
cently has a living wage been regarded as having prior 


consideration to that of interest. | average business 


man does not believe that business should be run for any 
other purpose than that of profits. Enormous stock divi- 
dends are pertectly legitimate and the building up of im- 
mense surpluses as insurance against dull times 1s called 


“good business.” It is said that an investor who placed 
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$1,000 in Amoskeag Manufacturing Company stock of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, in 1911 could now sell his 
holdings for $8,600. The company is now endeavoring 
io cut the wages of the employes, giving as a reason, 
southern competition. The average wage of the employes 


is now $18.71 per week. Here and there high-minded 
business men are changing their business to conform to 
However, while men are 


the higher law of humanity. 


going hungry and suffering for the necessities of life, 
they ought not to have to depend upon voluntary action 
on the part of the employer. It is difficult to create em- 
ployment in times of industrial depression, but a vast deal 
more can be done than is now being done to ameliorate 
he sufferings of unemployment by compelling a fair dis- 
tribution of surplus. Profits must either be limited by law 
or they must be distributed far more justly and equitably 


than they are now. 


Rising and Sitting 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time there was a Banquet. 


And the 


Presiding Officer was one of those Presiding 
Officers who like to get the Boys up on their feet 
once in a while. 
And just before the Soup was served, he Rapped with 
his Gavel, and said: 
Fellows, we have with us today some visiting mem- 
Pretty 


and we do not have time to hear from them; but 


bers from other Clubs. And our Program is 
Long, 
| take this opportunity to Introduce them, and | suggest 
that we all rise and give them ; 


And the 
and the 


Royal Welcome. 
Visiting Members rose and looked foolish, 
members also rose. And then did they sit, anc 
eat their Soup. 


Meat 


Rapped them to order again, and said: 


And just before the Course was served, he 


Fellows, our two Delegates are just back from the 


State Convention, and I had hoped that we might hear 

om them today, but the Program is rather Crowded, 
and I suggest that we rise and greet them, and let them 
know that we are proud of our Delegates. 

And then did they rise again; and they flung a few 
jokes at the Delegates and asked them if thev had told 
their wives all 
euch little talk 


And when the 


that they did while they were away; and 


meal was over,, he said, We have with 
us today a Distinguished Guest, the Past President ot 
cur Organization in Oklahoma; and I suggest that we 
rise and greet him. 

(nd they rose again. 

And he said, We are now to be favored with a Solo, 
by Signor Thingumbob, and I suggest that we rise and 
greet him 

And they rose again. 


And when he had sung, they gave him an Encore, and 


he sang one of 
Accent. 
Then he withdrew, 


Harry Lauder’s songs with an Italian 


under pretense of having Another 
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and a pressing Engagement. 
sent him off Smiling. 


And they rose again, and 


And the President addressed the Club, saying: 

We have with us today, one of the most Eminent and 
Distinguished Guests whom it has ever been my Honour 
and Good Fortune to present to this Club. He is a mag 
of National Reputation; a man of Erudition and High 
Renown; a man of Eminence and Distinction; a man 
of Wisdom and of Eloquence. 

Then did he name the Orator of the Day. 

But by 
weary of Rising and Sitting that only about half of them 


this time the members of the Club were sg» 


© toc rd up. 
] 


3ut some of those who had preceded were 
False Alarms, and he was the Real Thing. 


Now I 
Men and Women are not capable of many Enthusiasms, 


meditated upon this, and I considered that 
end Enthusiasms are among Humanity’s Most Precious 
Assets. And it is a pity for folk to burn out their power 
of Enthusiasm left for the Big Things of Life. But |] 
know folk who are Built That way; and it is not the 


Jest Way. 


I Wash My Dishes 


NCE 1 washed my dishes with my face to the wall, 
Standing before a dingy, iron sink, 
My heart hot with anger against my fate; 
| thought | was made for better things than housework 
So | raged, and consumed myself with bitterness, 
Until, one day, I turned around, 
And washed my dishes on a table, facing the window, 
Perched on a high stool, like a clerk. 
| looked over a meadow, white with daisies, 
(The farmer says daisies mean poor land) 
But to me the field was beautiful, 
Dotted with daisies and bright green weeds, 
Glinting in the sun like sword blades. 
| feast my eyes upon them, 
While 


| atch the 


wash plates and cups. 

long road that goes over the hill 

\\ hile my hands are in the soap suds. 

\utomobiles rush along the road, 

Driven by people bent on pleasure, 

Or going to face death in hospitals, 

Doctors, on errands of mercy and healing, 

Business men meeting appointments, 

Whiie I sit on a stool before the kitchen table 

Washing my dishes, and my thoughts rove over the world 
and beyond, 

To the land of the unreturning, 

For the cross road goes to the cemetery 

Where the one dearest to me lies asleep. 

] look 


"a 
I 


at the bounteous sky, 

e hollvhocks by the fence, red and yellow, 
The gracious trees dotting the landscape. 
There is so much beauty in the world, 
My heart overflows with gratitude, 

As I wash my dishes. 


Susan RICE. 









By Allen 


‘ 


EN centuries ago in England the stage and the altar 
were one and the same. Two years ago in America 

the church had stamped out all dramatic entertain- 

nt as a thing of evil. Today in America the church 
he theatre are enemies, now sullen and silent, now 

sing fiery word conflicts; and both are the common 


No one 


my of the drama which they once protected. 
ibts the power and wisdom inherent in the church; no 


questions the theatre as an influential social agency ; 


id but a small minority disbelieves in the practical and 


hetic values of good drama. Once both church and 

atre promoted the development of drama; now the in- 
ce of both is toward its destruction. I wish that we 
inquire into the causes of this reversal of attitude, 

las our first step | ask that we journey unhandicapped 
: into history. 

On the vineclad hills of Greece, 1400 years before the 
stian era, the festival of Dionysus is at hand. The 
ks believe in their god and seek to do him honor. So, 

far and near the people assemble with sacrificial 
rings. They worship him in solemnity and with wil: 
on. Then, as a climax in their expression of love 
faith, a chorus of youths and maidens spontaneousiy 
a song in the god’s honor. This song gives not 
praise to the god and satisfaction to the singer, but 
holds the germ of Greek drama. For, some years 
is chorus was divided and alternately sang its wor- 
n a special costume was adopted for the service; 
time went on, one man stood apart on a raised plat- 
ind recited the words of worship, to be answered by 

So, the drama of ancient Greece 

This 


developed until it reached its highest point under 
S : 


hant of the chorus. 


origin in the religious life of the people 


hylus and Sophocles. What are the masterpieces of 


lus? They are inspired poems which are at once 


and scripture; worldly in that they deal with 


ind; divine in their understanding of the heart oi 






in their interpretation of the will of the gods 

then, Greek drama reached its splendid high place 
ise of its close connection with religious life; it was 
pression and interpretation of religion, and as such 


stands in its marvellous beauty and power. 


DELUGE OF BARBARISM 
pass to England of the dark ages. After the fall 
me there was no great creative mind in Europe. A 


When 


«| subsided there was revealed a desolate waste: 


of barbarism covered the civilized world. 


fallen, art and learning hidden, civic institu- 
wasted away. The church alone came through and 
through with faith unshaken; and in the church 
ivi Fragments of 


was a new civilization possible. 


writings survived. In the seclusion of their cells, 


ored over old Latin play scripts with mingled joy 


The Church, the Theatre 
the D 





rama 


Crafton 


and yearning; and occasionally in the dark depths of the 
monasteries they took up their quills and giving their 
prisoned imaginations a little freedom, wrote out imita 
tions of the Greek tragedies and Latin comedies. 

Then, when the time was ripe and the passion within 
them strong, they gave liberty to their pent-up desires for 
mimicry and dramatic writing; and we find about 957, as 
the culmination of the solemn religious service of the mass 
on the great feast days, a dramatic performance being en- 
acted at the altar. The priests were the actors; the char- 
acters were the Judean shepherds and the Angel, or the 
three Marys and the Roman soldiers at the empty tomb. 
With a crude attempt at representing the scene, with only 
a suggestion of costuming, with but few words added to 
the Bible narrations, these churchmen lived out the inci- 
dents in the life of Christ before their awed and worship- 
iul congregation, to impress upon the people's hearts his 
iove and teaching and agony. Here as in Greece drama 
was born in the religious life of the people 


Hl GOLDEN AGE OF SHAKESPEARI 


Following through the succeeding five centuries, we see 


growing out of this simple religious-dramatic ceremon, 
a steady development into literary drama; and this de- 
} 


velopment continued to be spiritual for it was in constant 


touch with the spiritual life of the church. Then came the 
great day of the reformation; and close upon its heels ap- 
peared the golden age of English drama: the Elizabethan 
agze,—the age of Shakespeare. Here again as in Greece 
drama flowered into its richest bloom as a sincere ex- 
pression of moral truth and a virile belief in God. 

What is true in Greece and England is true universall, 
Hindu drama grew out of certain features of the religious 
festivals; Spain kept alive her religious traditions in her 
“autos” or sacred plays; the drama of China was at first a 
believe, un- 


form of worship. The assertion stands, I 


challenged that great drama has always found its origin 
in the religious life of a people; and that vital drama, 
drama that lives, always develops out of a nation’s reli 
rious and historical life. 

On the other hand, when Euripides began to laugh at 


the gods, the decadence of Greek drama set in; when India 
} 


doubted her religion her when China lost 


and her plays reflected tl 1S, 
when Spain turned her dra- 
+} 


drama fell; 
faith in Confucius, Chinese 
drama passed into oblivion ; 
matic life into secular and immoral channels, the age of 
Spanish drama was no more; and when English drama 
became a plaything of the licentious ruling class, when it 
became only a reflection of the immoral group of Charles 
II, the golden age of English drama was passed and it 
has never returned. Just as truly as does history show 
hat drama is the outgrowth of religious feeling and that 
it reaches its highest development when as the handmaid 


f religion it expresses this feeling—just as truly does his- 
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tory show that when once drama divorces itself from re- 
ligious and historical life, almost without exception its 
decadence begins. 

NO VITAL AMERICAN DRAMA 


Now 
have no vital American drama, but instead a record of 


turn to America. After three hundred years we 
accomplishment in which we can take but little pride. The 
romance of pioneering in a new land, companionship in 
toil and danger, association of people aglow with the fire 
of adventure, the growth of new and virile faiths, the 
miraculous appearance of civilization on plain and moun- 
drama. Yet, there has 


tain, surely here is the stuff of 


appeared hardly one drama on our national life worthy of 


the name. 


We have no dramatic tradition; and there is 
little in our drama at present to warrant our having a 
iramatic hope. 

Why is this? Once more return to England, the Eng- 


land of 1620, At this time English drama had already 
passed the crest of the hill and was descending into the 
darkness. Beaumont and Fletcher had cheapened drama 
into popular and often vulgar entertainment; John Ford 
had spread his unwholesome free love propaganda througu 
Ben Jonson and others had used drama to 


\lso, had 


and was being given in “theatres ;” 


his plays; 


satirize the Puritans drama passed out of 
religious control and 
the theatre organizations had grown into commercial or: 
ganizations which looked upon drama not as an art but 
It was at this time that the Pilgrim fathers 


left England for the 


as an industry. 


free shores of America. In their 


minds were not visions of the England that had been, but 


a vision of the England that was; so, in the minds of these 


Pilgrims was a condemnation of theatre drama as un- 


necessary and evil. And when they reached America there 


were within their hearts “not the seeds of life, but of 


death ;” not the germ of creation but of extermination. 


The Pilgrims have bequeathed to us many fine ideals and 


beliefs; they were the emirvo from which some of the 


strongest of our national fibre has grown. Their con- 


viction that religion is not a theology but a theory of right 
\merica a new 


iving is admirable: their desire to build in 


world from which worldly ills would never have to be 


banished because they would never be allowed to enter is 
praiseworthy ; their abhorrence of the theatre as an institu- 
tion and their assurance that to shut out all acting and 
plavs was to shut out a main source of evil, will not be 
criticized. But because of some of these things American 
drama has been denied its just birthright ; because of them 


the history of American drama is the history of a force 
growing neither with fibre, but 


nor out of the national 


egainst it. 


& CENTURY OF SILENCI 


Follow through a few incidents in this three hundred 


vear struggle against the national fibre. For a century 


there is absolute dramatic silence. Just how many there 


were among the Pilgrims who felt strongly the instinct 
for mimicry, who in their imaginations witnessed plays of 
their own weaving, we do not know. But we know that 


through abstinence, belief became a tradition; and people 
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condemned strongly what they knew nothing at all about, 
Then, like a slowly awaking giant with the habits of a 
serpent—for bigotry forced upon it the subtlety of a ser- 
pent—the instinct for mimicry, the design for plays began 
to manifest themselves. Clandestine performances began 
to be given. In some places, laws against play-acting 
were broken and disregarded. Despite the efforts of cer- 
tain forces, Williamsburg, Virginia, New York City, and 
Charleston, South Carolina, boasted of giving plays either 
In other cities drama did not fare 
3oston, when in 1750 a performance of 


Otway’s “The Orphan” was attempted, the affair caused 


secretly or in the open, 
so well. In 


such a scandal that another drastic law was passed, for- 
bidding acting within the commonwealth and rendering 
even the spectators liable to a fine. 

Thus the bitterness and hatred were kept alive; the 
church condemned plays and players, the dramatic desires 
of the college students were smothered or perverted, and 
the public had to content itself with unworthy perform- 
ances made possible by lawbreakers in outcast theatres. 

During the war of the revolution the struggle was for- 
gotten; but in the demoralization of the first days of peace, 
the lawbreakers and their honest-hearted followers sue- 
ceeded in having the theatre recognized as a legitimate 
institution. Yet, for many years, it was easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of the proverbial needle than fort 
a play-actor to find shelter in some of our cities, notably 
Boston. For almost two centuries drama had to fight its 
way, not in the open, but as a snake; as a symbol of the 
unclean and evil, because the national fibre was against it 
\nd when at last it was recognized, it was in the hands, 
it, but of those who could 


not of those who could elevate 


turn it into commerce ! 
THE CHURCH’S DENUNCIATION 


And for 


Laws were rescinded but deep-rooted prejudice remained 


another seventy-five vears the battle continues 


The church continued to denounce the theatre as a place 
of evil and warned its congregations against it; the theatrs 
finding the built 
theatres and continued to draw increasing audiences from 


inanagers, business _ profitable, new 


the church. Then, about forty years ago, something hap- 
pened which sorely threatened this mass of antagonism, 
which gave hope of something other than a commercialized 
drama. In 1875 Gilbert and Sullivan began writing their 
beloved light operas For some reason, “Pinafore” and 


Mikado” 


wholesome, happy 


“The were not regarded as plays; they were 


simply entertainments. Their popu- 


1arity swept England and then America from coast to 
coast. Amateur companies were formed even in the coun- 
“Little Buttercup” and “Tit-Willow” were 


sung in opera houses, town halls, school rooms, aye,—and 


try districts. 


even the church doors were thrown open to the captivating 
And when the furore abated, 
the theatre had won many new friends; but the hope of 
good drama soon seemed as distant as before. 


melodies and jolly humor. 


Yet, either from a bitterness of long standing or be- 
cause of something vicious within the theatre, there re- 
mains in many hearts today a condemnation of the theatre 


as a source of evil, Let me cite an instance. During the 
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war the various war organizations in New 
} 


rosed mostly of religious and welfare organizations, united 


York, com- 
for a big drive for funds. Practically every war work 
body in the city was invited to join except the one organi- 
zation composed of theatrical people. But in the crisis, 
when the money was not forthcoming, these other or- 
vations appealed to the theatrical body for help. A 
ponse Was given; by using theatrical stars to appeal for 
funds, the money required was raised. But the religious 
lies still gave the theatrical people no credit and still 
used to recognize officially their share in the drive. So, 
| say, the feeling still lingers in the church; and in conse- 
sence the art of drama sufiers. 

On the other side, the theatre still fights the church un 
erhandedly. A show was recently staged in New York 
was based on a well known Bible story. By subtly 
manipulating this biblical material and by appealing to the 

ligious traditions of the public, the producers managed 

establish a good reputation for their play and it had a 

profitable run. It was a licentious play, full ot 

nakedness and sensuousness, conveying no moral truth; 

| the producers knew this; they used the Bible story 

| the church as camouflage; they worked upon the hon- 

of decent people; and they deceived them into ap- 

ving what was inherently licentious and vulgar. Again, 
does the art of drama suffer. 


onsequence, 


IMMENSE—BUT IS IT GREAT? 


lis, then, is where we have arrived. Against the na- 


fibre drama has fought, against prejudice and 

lt has been reared by unworthy hands; it has 
brought up an outlaw. And what is it, now that it 
full grown and of giant’s size? Owing to its unfair 
nging up we are willing to make some allowances; but 
es American drama correspond in any way to the golden 
ves in Greece and England’ It is a powerful influence, 


is it an uplifting influence? It is immense, but is it 


? It is an industry, but is it an art? for our answers 
this question, let us visit it in its home in the American 
eatre 
\nyone in touch with our theatre knows that the high 
iope he may have upon entering the playhouse doors 
e granted an hour of entertainment that is free from 
rseness and insults to his intelligence. He expects no- 
y good; he only prays that what he is about to see may 
too bad. A well known critic says, “A person of 
lhgence who casually takes a chance on going to 2 
s likely, twenty-two times out of twenty-three, to 
his mentality insulted and his taste offended.” This 
i, not of our worst show in town, but of our best. 
theatre is a well-organized, commercial institution. 
lanager is interested in increasing his bank account. 
output of his theatre is a deluge of music hall art, 
eville “hokum,” spectacle and melodrama. His stage 
vded with bed room farces and anatomical displays, 
We 


receiving today, under the name of drama, a steady 


t echoes to the risque jokes of low comedians. 


ream ot 


insipidity and vulgarity, which for vacuity ap- 
oaches the work of genius. Drama has been lowered 


commercialized into farce, burlesque, and “eye-and- 
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ear entertainment” to which the art of drama is no longer 
related. 

Besides this we have today a mongrel force in the 
theatre, made possible by drama, the novel, and photo- 
graphy: the motion picture. Here is a force even more 


powerful and more damnably commercialized than the 


“legitimate” drama. More than 2,000,000 people are in- 
fluenced by it daily ; 7,300,000,000 pass yearly through the 


doors of our motion picture theatres. William Allen White 


writes that “the gigantic business of the motion pictures 1s 
t 


daily influencing the masses of our people to an extent not 
even approached by all our schools, churches, and ethical 
organizations combined.” That this influence is not for 
good must be seen when we know that many of the movie 
patrons are children who are witnessing salacious sex ap 
peals, lurid scenes, the pampering of immorality, and the 
glorification of crime to be found in many of our widely 
advertised pictures. 

MOVIE 


AND DRAMA 


I do not classify the “movie” with drama; | cannot cali 


them two branches of the same art. The motion picture 


was born in commercialism; the drama was not. The mo 
tion picture is solely an expression of the commercial 
spirit; drama has at least justified itself in the past. 
Though the motion picture may be capable of growing into 
something constructive and artistic, it as yet shows but 
feeble evidence of such growth. However, whether we 
hold that it is the legitimate offspring of drama or noi, 
the indictment of both picture and drama under the Ameri 
can theatrical regime is the same. At present they are 
And 


solution of our theatrical difficulties would probably apply 
to both. 


closely allied in both purpose and influence any 


If we have not been grossly unfair, then drama in our 
\merican theatre corresponds in no way to great drama 
of the past; it is not a sincere art, but a medium for finan- 
cial returns, and a manager seldom risks a play that does 
not insure him a goodly increase in his box office receipts ; 
drama in our theatre has no uplifting influence, but in 
many cases has taken on the evil qualities which our fore- 
tathers ascribed to it. 

This, then, is the status of drama; and though none can 
deny it, the admission is not easy for those of us who love 
and believe in drama. For we who have been swept from 
our pigmy selves by the poetry of Aeschylus and Shakes- 
peare; we who have seen Ibsen, Shaw and [lauptmann 
strip our brothers and sisters to their inmost selves and 
lay their hearts and minds bare to our own; who have 
listened to Vicla, Lear, Nora, and Peter Pan; who have 
felt for a time great wills clashing and triumphing about 
us—those of us, I say, have experienced the mental and 
spiritual quickening which great drama can give us; Ww 
cherish rich and living memories of drama as an art, of 
drama as the hand-maid of our spiritual life; and we need 


no further justification for drama than our own expert- 


cnces. So we still cling to our belief that despite the 


darkness of the present, drama will again be made a great 


agency for development, and may again aid in the spread 


of culture and knowledge; that it may someday reach a 
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place where it helps the world to a better understanding 
of the human heart, to a greater social charity, aye—and 
to an establishment of the kingdom of heaven on earth. It 
has tended toward all this in the past, but only when it 
was a sincere art and advancing hand in hand with reli- 
gion toward the common goal of high human service. 


BLAME FOR A DEBAUCHED ART 


For the moment let us dismiss our criticism of the 


church for its abandonment of drama; let us try to set the 


blame for the debauched art’s continued prosperity. 


Among all the evidence in explanation of the present sit- 
uation, among all analyses which seek to find the cause, I 
choose these words from one of our greatest theatrical 
producers as an expression nearest the truth: 

“A play may be without merit in writing, acting, o» 
direction—it may not contain a single thought worthy the 
utterance of a backward child—its humor may be the 
brand that pulls chairs from under unsuspecting fat men— 
its drama the kind that brings the wayward boy into the 
cottage as mother is praying for his return—its acting 
may be of the smile-coldly-light-a-cigaret-you’re-a-villain 
brand—it may be false, trivial, vulgar, untrue, unreal, 
mapt, deadly dull, duller than churches or mid-west land- 
scapes or dead love letters—and yet be received by pleas- 
ant multitudes throughout the land as a great show—an 
appellation which conveys a bitter truth—it is a great 


show—a great show of the pathetic lack of discernment 


of the untutored majority. The public has no standards, 


no requirements, no demands.” 


He lays the blame on the public. This is the old cry 


4 the manager, “I give the public what it wants” in new 


words. In proof of his assertion he empties homes and 
hurches and increases his audience, his bank account, and 


is theatres. He has stilled the most persistent of hia 


ritics, and bliged to admit that he has spoken 
the truth face of 


he audience. We can expect nothing 


this truth, somebody must tura 
his attention to t 

the theatre manager. He feels no moral obligation 
matter. He has proved this in the past and his 
itement shows that his policy for the future will be the 
sire to see drama develop into anything 
than it is at present, somebody must change the 


tastes of the audience. 


\ QUESTION OF EDUCATION 


Do we doubt that the audience is the greatest force, the 
deciding factor in drama? Within the manager’s state- 
ment is the assertion that drama belongs to the people. 
The play is given for the audience. Each of us is a part 
of the audience. Drama is the reflection of our own lives. 
We make the play a success or failure. At no time has 
there been a splendid period of drama when the people 
were not cultivated and aroused to demanding it of pro- 
Now 


‘rama better, to raise the standard of judgment, to give the 


ducers and writers. what is being done to make 


people a desire for spiritual or intellectual experience in 


he theatre? 


rhe question becomes one of education, and three in- 
stitutions must be held responsible for this education: the 
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ethical organizations are doing some work, but they dy 
not reach the majority of our theatre public. The schools 
are just beginning to recognize drama as worthy of study, 
but most of them are dabbling, and as yet have been of 
small service. And what of the church? When our atti- 
tude is not one of passive resistance it is often one of de- 
structive criticism. The church does not seem to dis. 
For centuries 
we have spent our time in condemnation and our congre- 
gations have flocked to the theatre despite our efforts. In 


tinguish between drama and the theatre. 


our creeds we put a ban on drama; we placed it, which 
is a great art, beside and not above card playing and so- 
cial dancing: and we kept this ban until the utter disre- 
And what 
Sermons are sti!) 


gard of congregations forced us to remove it. 
are some of our active efforts now? 
preached against the output of plays; religious bodies 
are agitating for censorship of plays and movies; others 
are calling for legislation against certain types of shows 
or against performances given at certain times. 


THEATRE AND DRAMA 


All this may be prompted by highmindedness and con- 
scientiousness, but it is none the less destructive, ana 
the past has proved it useless. For does it train and edu- 
cate an audience? Can it produce a higher standard? 
How frequently is an appeal made to the young people 
not to attend a certain play or picture; but with this 
appeal usually comes no suggestion as to what will take 
the place of the play or picture to satisfy the young per- 
son's natural craving for theatrical entertainment. We 
have nothing better to offer them; we are destructive 
moralists. We threatened and 
we may as well admit that it hasn’t worked. 


have admonished and 
By our 
indifferent and destructive attitudes we are passing judg- 
ment on ourselves, and we are binding the future wit! 
the same chains of stupidity and vulgarity that hold us. 

| would not make unqualified accusations of neglect 
narrowness, and antagonism. Here and there churche 
are finding in drama an art which belongs to their people 
here and there ministers are discriminating between good 
plays and bad, and are leading their congregations to a 
Neverthe 
less, I believe that in the main our work is superficial and 


respect and appreciation for worthy drama. 


wrongly directed. 

Is it not time that we discriminate between the theatre 
and drama? When we do not and become an enemy 0! 
the theatre, we often become an enemy of the truth and 
goodness of drama; when we legislate against the theatre 
we often decrease the possibilities for drama’s legitimate 
development; when we are solely destructive critics w: 
biindly turn supporters not only against the theatre but 
against drama. On the other hand, when we recognize 
the distinction, we discover that drama in its fullest de- 
velopment is one of the highest and most complex of the 
arts; that it is a revealer of life, a breeder of courage and 
Is it not time that we re 
viewed our history and realized that literary drama hss 


vision, a helpmate of religion. 
grown out of worship? In our study we shall become 
aware that we owe a protective interest to the art which 


we may lay claim to as our own. Is it not time that we 
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hegan to use our vast influence in moulding an audience 
worthy of good drama? Surely drama is not an un- 
natural, superScial thing, an amusement like card play- 
mg, a relaxation like dancing. Rather, the dramatic in- 
stinct is a universal, undying instinct which is found in 
every child and which lingers in every grown man. 
Drama has been debased; the instinct perverted. Through 
education alone can they be restored. 

But above all, is it not time for us to change our atti- 
tudes toward the art of drama? Paul’s words “Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good” are words 
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of wisdom. They offer the best means for true reform, 
If we apply them to the dramatic situation we will be- 
gin to recognize that if drama is worth our time and ef- 
fort to curtail its influence, it is worth our time and 
effort to better its influence; if it is worth fighting, it is 
worth fighting for. As a result of this change of atti- 
tude we may be able to lead more people to a love of 
good drama, and in consequence, to an abhorrence cf 
bad drama. Slowly the tastes will change, slowly will 
judgment be applied, and slowly will our concrete dra- 
matic problems become smaller and smaller. 


Loyalty To Christ 


By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


OYALTY is perhaps the most hightly prized and 


the most universally admired virtue. Professor 

Royce wrote a book on “The Philosophy of Loy- 
alty,” making it the root of all virtues and the corner- 
stone of all character. It is a virtue which may be too 


ghtly claimed. It does not 


Disloyalty is a foul epithet. 
mply an error in judgment, a mistake in policy, a mis- 
prehension of facts, or a defect in logic; it imputes a 
tase and treacherous betrayal of the cause or person to 
vhom the highest devotion is due. It charges not an in- 
ctual but a moral failure. Such an epithet may be too 
freely employed. 
\. Loyalty to Christ means loving allegiance to him; 
thusiasm for his way of life; eagerness to know and do 
his will; joy in the service of his ideals; commitment to 
iis leadership; the desire to be in harmony with his 
rogram; the will to co-operate in the fulfillment of his 
mission. Loyalty is then an attitude of the man toward 
and perfect loyalty to Christ may be shared by 
men who hold quite different opinions as to what the 
nd the program of Christ is on a given matter. | 
pudiate the charge with vigor and indignation if, for 
example, a Roman Catholic asserts that | am disloyal to 
Christ because I do not pay homage to the pope as his 
icar, as Christ teaches in Matt. 16:18, 19. I am ready 
argue with him that Christ teaches nothing of the sort; 
first of all I must insist that my loyalty does not de- 
nd on the correctness of my interpretation of this pass- 
, or of any other—and neither does his. 
it seems axiomatic that this simple loyalty to Christ 
es at the heart of the Christian religion. It may or may 
t be the whole heart of it, but certainly it is at the heart 


We 


; 


ot it. Upon this, I think, all Christians are agreed 
have unity so far. 

Bb. Along with the desire for loyalty to Christ, there 
has grown up among large classes of Christian people a 
evalent conviction of two things: First, that the apos- 
es laid down the constitution of a perfect church—per- 
fect in doctrine, organization, ordinances, and rules for 


’ 


the conduct of life; not objectively perfect, of course, 
hecause composed of fallible men, but perfect in constitu- 
tion and theory because directed by inspired apostles, who, 
because inspired, became infallible for this purpose and 


to this extent. And secondly, that the biblical writers were 
inspired in such a way that their statements of fact are 
inerrant and their statements of doctrine authoritative and 
final, and that we have therefore in the New Testament 
a perfect record of a divinely revealed plan for the church 
in its faith, organization, ordinances and life. 


SUBSIDIARY LOYALTIES 


These two propositions require the support of consider- 


able argument. They are not axiomatic. They do not 


flow directly from the concept of loyalty. They do not 
speak directly to the moral consciousness and command 
} 


belief without evidence, as the luminous personality of 


Jesus needs but to be seen to be loved, and calls for loyalty 
without demonstration. And yet, when strongly asserted, 
they have carried much conviction to men who were stum 
bling among the shadows while their hearts hungered for 
light, and were wearied by thinking while their brains 
craved rest upon a perfect certainty. They were useful 
weapons in opposing Rome's claim of an infallible church. 
\nd so, through three centuries of Protestantism, there 
was an all but unanimous acceptance of these propositions. 
it was not divergence here that split Protestantism into 
fragments, for the divisions among the reformers were 
ciready well developed by the end of the sixteenth cen 
tury, while the questioning of these two propositions 
scarcely antedates the nineteenth. 

So vivid has become the assurance of these two propo- 
sitions in the minds of many, or so deeply seated by cus- 
tom and association, or so necessary to the propaganda of 
Protestantism, that they have been transformed from mere 
beliefs into loyalties. And so, around the basic loyalty 
to Christ, have grown up these subsidiary Inyalties, and 
men boast that they are “loyal to the New Testament 
church” and “loyal to the book.” But this is a misuse 
of language—or at least a misleading use, for it conceals 
the fact that these are essentially propositions which re- 
quire proof. ‘ne sees the picture of Jesus and loves it 
But one 
cannot read the book of Acts, for example, or the anony- 


and longs to walk in his way ; and that is loyalty 


mous letter to the Hebrews, and become convinced directly 
that their writers were infallible. Such a conviction is not 


a loyalty; it is a belief based either upon the acceptance of 
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a tradition or upon a process of investigation and argu- 
ment. But loyalty does not wait upon accuracy in research 
or perfection in logic. 

(. But assuming these propositions as true, what pre- 
cisely are those perfectly recorded authoritative teachings 
ef the iniallibily inspired apostles about the doctrines, 
organization, ordinances, and life of the constitutionally 
perfect primitive church? The answer is a jangle of 
jarring voices. The infinite variety of Protestantism, the 
formation, division, subdivision, separation, and secession 


of parties, the “sub-dichotomies of petty schisms,” repre- 
sent the efforts of men to replace the church upon the sure 
foundation of the prophets and apostles, according to their 
respective answers to this question. 

These schism-builders deserve more honor than they 


usually get from us. Their appeal was to the law and to 
the testimony. They wanted to learn the truth of God and 
to know the will of Christ. They sought for the old paths 
to walk therein. Many explicitly stated as their ideal the 


They believed their 


restoration of primitive Christianity. 


ibles from Genesis to Revelation, and held them in a 
holy and loving reverence of which we, further removed 
from the 


centuries of locked Bibles, but faintly conceive. 


RPUS” 


met at Marburg in 1530 to try to 


agreement as to the teaching of Christ about 
Between them was the black oak table 
alked the 


reformer had ci} words 


S \cross these words ot infi- 
their deepest appeal for ‘ove and 
natural distrust 


Protest 


me another with 
st serious split in 

ause Zwingli could not see that 
exactly what it says, while 
could mean anything else and 

i's interpretation allied him to Belial 
Phis scene is typical of a great and 
to distinguish between loyalty 
iwreement with some particular interpreta- 
The ditference between Luther 

not grow out of the fact that they did 
Bibles as the 
lid 


i 50 acce 


voice of God; rather out of 


tt them, and then differed as 


ind especially through the six- 


nd seventeenth centuries, 


devout and loyal men 


on drawing their party lines and building their parts 


in the conviction that its answer to 
the pure teaching of Christ and the in- 
the tradi 
“l each quite 


loyalty to Christ, 


tles, and that all other answers were 


And through the polemic peri 


ae | I | 


men 
lentified its own position with 
hers with disloyalty to him 


es not lead to unt Of course it was 


ntended to, though there have always been ireni 
1 


or unity so earnestly that they hoped 


IKE LEST places 
from having agreement as 


he fart 1, oT raniza 
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tion, ordinances and life of the primitive church; and we 
are much farther than ever from having agreement as to 
the finality and normative character of the constitution of 
the primitive church and as to the inerrancy of the record, 
Moreover, almost every organized unit in the religious 
world which contains any thinking people at all shows 
planes of cleavage on both of these questions (B and 
C above). 

But meanwhile a new thing has been happening—a 
thing both new and heartening, though perhaps embarrass- 
ing for the time. The hostile sectaries have begun to 
iap with friendly fingers upon each other's castle doors, 
instead of beating upon them with the weapons of war, 
(Of course this change has been taking place for a long 
while. It is not a movement of yesterday.) Through 
their comradeship in many good enterprises, through fac- 
ing together some common dangers, through fighting side 
by side against certain enemies of common decency and 
for honest elections, pure milk, clean alleys, public educa- 
tion, respectable amusements, social justice, and other quite 
human and un-theological interests, through sharing great 
liumanizing experiences of joy and struggle and sacrifice 
and thought, through living as neighbors, and reading the 
same books, and coming into possession of a common stock 


of ideas and values—through such activities they have 
unconsciously acquired friendly attitudes toward one an- 
other, and they have come to know each other as they 
could not merely by reading each other’s creeds or (what 
was more common) reading perversions and hostile criti- 
cisims of each other’s creeds. The reapprochement is not 


} 


primarily among the denominations but among the indi- 


vidual members of them. When a man looks and acts 
like a regular person, like a good citizen, like a friend of 
man, like one who seeks to serve rather than to be served 
and in general seems to be chiefly interested in just those 
things in which Christ was chiefly interested, men wh 
nave no denominational ax to grind find it hard to resist 


the impression that such a man is, indeed, a Christian. 


GROWTH OF FRATERNAL FEELING 


\nd so the denominations have gotten fraternal. They 
recognize each other’s Christianity, not grudgingly or per- 
functorily, but heartily and enthusiastically; not merel) 
committing those of different creed or practice to the 
“uncovenanted mercies of God,” hoping that somehov 
hey may be saved but not seeing quite how God can d 
t consistently with the “divine plan of salvation’”—not 
ihat at all, but with a deep conviction of the genuineness 
and the saving power of each other’s Christianity. 


his makes a relatively new and difficult situation. | 


means that the union question becomes practical and pres* 
ing. There was no very urgent need of finding a basis 


or union in the seventeenth century, when not more tha 


» Christians in a million wanted to unite with those 


{ another group on any basis. But now they want t 
unite. And they are uniting, individually, leaving the old 
church and 


church that is “emphasizing the social gospel,” 


joining a church that is “home-like,” or 

or a church 
1 . ‘sé Pa _- 
that seems to be trying to be “the church of the whol 


community,” or a churcl at provides “such good influ 
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‘such a beautiful 
This 
process Of Osmosis is going on very rapidly through the 
membranous walls of our religious groups. 


ences for the children,” or one that has 
service,’ or one that is just around the corner. 


Many an individual yields his own preference on some 
matter which he considers measurably important, in order 
to gain admission to a church which offers one of the 
does not believe the 
Thirty-nine Articles, but he joins the Episcopal church 


above cherished advantages. He 


because he wants an air of stately reverence in the service. 
He has no sympathy with Calvinism in any form, but he 
joins a Presbyterian church because it has such a com- 
petent educational director for the children. Or, he was 
brought up a Methodist but he wants to join the Disciples 
of Christ because that particular congregation happens to 
very sociable and his friends are there and the church 
; dong a wonderful work for missions; so he makes the 
necessary concessions regarding baptism and the form of 
hurch government. 

It may be doubted whether the people who trade conces- 
sions fer advantages in this way are, on the whole, the 
nc useful type of people. At any rate, the fact that 
such a movement is taking place on a considerable scale 
solves no real problem. It rather presses upon us more 
forcefully the question, How much agreement do we need 
jor practical unity? 

In the early part of this article, certain factors were 
esignated by the letters A, Band C. A, loyalty to Christ; 
B, two propositions about the apostles, the primitive 
hurch, and the Bible; C, some given system of doctrines, 
rdinances, organization and Christian life that is held to 


he authoritatively taught. Here are some questions which 


churches must face: 

May we, with lovalty to Christ, consent to the admis- 
1 of a man into Christ’s church on no other test than 
own declaration of loyalty to Christ? 

Or shall we also require B? 

Or shall we require C, 


™! 


The easy answer, “Require what the apostles required 


or some part of Cr 
” 
hen practicaliy applied, means, require B and C. 
These questions are not framed to force any pre-deter- 
ned answer, but merely as an analysis of the situation. 
le answering of them 1s a question of judgment, not 
loyalty. 
ANALYZING THE PROBLEM 

\ specific question is forcing itself (some think, being 
ed) upon the attention of a portion of the church: 

the will of Christ that his immersed followers and 

unimmersed followers be organized separately or to- 
gether? The writer is attempting to analyze this question, 
t to answer it. 
(hree evasions are possible: 
|. That there are no unimmersed followers. This is 
heathenish, and is rebuked a score of times out of the 
mouth of Jesus himself. For those who hold this view, 
it any there be, no problem exists. They themselves are 
a problem. 

2. That it is his will that the unimmersed shall be im- 
mersed, and then the question will vanish. Yes, some of 


vs can see that, but others cannot, and so the question 
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does not vanish. On the same terms we could all find 


union in Rome; if we would accept Rome’s understanding 
of the will of Christ, the problem would vanish, and so 


would Protestantism. 


3. That they must be organized separately as long as 
the consciences of those who believe that it was the will 
of Christ that his followers be immersed, would be of- 
fended by an organization including the unimmersed. But 
this is only equivalent to saying that they must be organ- 
ized separately until they believe that it is right for them 
to be organized together; jwhich, of course, is true. 
But these questions addressed themselves to those whose 
consciences are offended at the thought of an organization 
including the unimmersed. To say, “It is wrong to do it 
because we are conscientiously opposed to having it done,” 
is a reversal of the factors. Conscience can scarcely re- 
quire, in the matter, what loyalty to Christ does not re- 
quire. The question is, Is it the will of Christ that we 
have no fellowship with those of his followers who do not 
agree with us as to what is his will on some point? 


LOYALTY AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


One other possible avoidance of the issue: Loyalty to 


Christ will take one back to the New to learn 
! 


lis will, and that will show that he (or his apostles, which 


lestament 


amounts to ine same thing) requires immersion as a con- 
dition of admission to the church. But this puts us back 
at the B and C 
and necessary 


of fact, 


beginning again, with assumed as true 
It may be perfectly correct, as a matter 
but it sets us back just where the reformers of 


And 


is not the immediate and neces- 


the sixteenth century were as regards method. 


whether correct or not, it 
sary consequences of loyalty to Christ, but the issue of a 
process of historical, critical, lexicographical and exegeti 
cal research. Must loyalty to him and union in him wait 
upon unanimous agreement in regard to these matters? 

It will take time to answer these questions. But there 


1s no hurry. God has plenty of time. If those who have 


convictions will speak them clearly and calmly; if those 
ho are seeking to be loyal to Christ will follow his 
leadership as fast and as far as they can; if we will learn 
not to confuse questions of loyalty with questions of 


shall 


as well as in the knowledge of our Lord 


judgment—there wili be progress, and perhaps we 


erow in grace, 
Jesus Christ. Christ 1s 


Our lovalty to too 


thing to contuse with orthodoxy or with adherence to any 


precious a 
doctrine or deduction of men. Disloyalty to Christ is too 
dreadful a charge to hur] at any brother because he differs 
with vs even in our dearest belief or our most cherished 
practice. 


Remember Hoc EST MEUM CORPUS. Could 


” Yet Protestantism 


any state- 


ment be clearer than “This is my bod) 


=plit upon it, and four centuries of Christian thought 
not vet brought 


have 
agreement as to 


the meaning of those 


ords. Four centuries of Protestantism have 


brought 
us no nearer to agreement upon the will of Christ regard- 
ing the requirement of immersion as a condition of en- 
trance to the church. Shall the loyal followers of Christ 
forever remain divided by those great symbols which 
most vividly portray his loving life and his victorious 
death ? 





The Wonder 


of the World 


By J. Arthur Thomson 


SUPPOSE there is hardly anybody who does not 
sometimes say, perhaps in secret, “This is too wonder- 


ful for me!” It is about the sense of wonder that I 


speak. Of course, the object of wonder differs 
greatly with temperament and with age and with race, and 
wonder dies out altogether one of the saving 


lo 


‘To some it is t 


ne sense ol 
some it is the splendor of the 
the 
blows’’- ™ 


he mystery of 


that 


moun- 


tains. To some it is “the meanest flower 


bluebells twinkling by the wayside as we pass. To some 


ea, eternally new. To some just the look in a 


ve. But this sense of wonder has always been one 


of the roots of science and philosophy, and it has always 


been one of the footstools of religion. 
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rn world for the sense of wonder, and I should base 
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It was a fine epitaph that was put on the tombstone of 
the discoverer of the spectroscope, by which we know the 
omposition of the stars. On his tombstone they carved 
the two words approxima sidera—he has brought the stars 
nearer; and that is what science in some sense is always 
doing. 

But yet I plead that there is still room for some wonder 
f immensity. The nearest star, centauri, which is ten bil- 
lion miles nearer than any other star, is seen by us not with 
the light that left it this evening, but with the light that left 
it over four years ago. 

AND FIA 


FLUX ITY 


Then there is the order of our world. There are few 


collisions in the crowded heavens. Any good astronomer 


who gets three good observations of a comet can stake his 


y 
~ 


reputation on the night at which it will return. Every- 


where there is order in the relations of the planets to one 


the relation of the chemical elements to one 


inother, in 
inother. It could not be otherwise, but is it not something 
to be assured that we live in a cosmos, not in a phantasma- 
goria? And the body itself, so fearfully and wonderfully 
made, we are all aware of its disturbances and disharmon- 
ies, but the big fact, for wild nature at any rate, is that it 


works so smoothly. Then there is the flux of the world. 


\s Heraclitus said, “All things flow,” and our conception 


1f that is clearer and more vivid than our fathers could 


ittain to. All things flow. The rain falls, and the springs 
are fed, and the streams they flow to the sea; and the mist 
rises from the deep, and clouds are formed; they condense 
on the mountain side: and so the world goes round. The 
‘rreen plants feed upon the air, and the water, and the salts, 
lifting 


~ 


them with the help of the sun by strange imperfectly 
understood alchemy into complex carbon compounds, to 
become reincarnated in the animal, and again in a higher 
the 


‘ay work on the dead body 


form of life. The animal dies, and silver cord 13 


| ¢ 


loosed, and t] e microbes of de 


‘educe it to air and water and salts. All things flow. 


is ever lost. So the world goes round. 


We were celebrating this week the centenary of one ol 


he great Englishmen of science, Francis Galton, who was 


worn on the 16th of February, 1822. One of his mem- 


‘rable sentences was that the organic world as a whole is 


perpetual flux of changing types. And yet in spite of 


this ceaseless flux, we see life enduring, even defying time. 
\ few years ago one of the big trees of California was 


rings on the cut stem numbered 2,425, s0 


t down, the 


that that tree had begun life 525 years before Christ came, 


i persistent unseeing witness of what vicissitudes of people, 
vhat changes of nations, what oscillations of thought that 
1 WV, } 


tree had lived through. 


So that, in spite of the flux we 


the upstanding, enduring character of life. 


hen there is the basis that may be found in the mani- 


ldness of nature. We always get the impression of end- 


ess as if we were sitting beside an overflowing 


resources, 
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behind, and looking into the brook, and seeing the tadpoles 
and insect larvae without number, and then turning away 
nd saying, “What an imagination God has!” Do you 
tnow that there are 25,000 named and known back-boned 
snimals, and 250,000 named and known back-boneless ani- 
What a suggestion of resourcefulness! And each 
\f these is itself and no other; each one of these is an 
ividuality. We have 400 birds on our British List, and 
one of them with such a charming individuality— 
} and no other—in fact, I would say, a charming per- 
All flesh, as St. Paul so well said, is not the 
me flesh; for there is one flesh of man, and another of 
ists, and another of fishes, and another of birds. Every- 
g is specific and individual. 
\nd there is, I think, reason to base a rational wonder 
what one might call the intricacy of things. Darwin 
that the most marvellous atom in the world was the 
the ant. Not bigger than a pin’s head, but what 
repository of ready-made capacities for doing apparently 
er things. And the human brain, what a labyrinth of 
powers. Do you know that we have many many 
of cells in our bodies, and in each cell there is a 
nucleus, and inside the nucleus there are little 
called chromozoons, which some count at 16 and 
at 24, and each of these chromozoons is like a neck- 
beads. made up of microzoons, and so you go on 
acy within intricacy. There is room, | say, for ration- 
nder in the intricacy of the world. 


NOTHING IS COMMON 
you might say, does not science dissipate all this 
is not that its task and its achievement? But | 
‘ad that true science, after all, is just the descrip- 
hings and processes in the simplest, shortest, and 
A little 


That is what science 


nsistent language ; that it is always saying: 
If this, 


in this: 


then that. 
ling us nothing about the beginning, never men- 
the word; telling us nothing about the end, never 
tT 


the word; telling us nothing about essences, for 


vs nothing; telling us nothing about purpose, for, as 


e,.to that it is blind. But we must think of the begin- 
we must think of the end, 
Tl ere 


he growth of 


and we must think of 


and purpose. room for the growth of 
alongside t! science. I say that na- 


+ 


st message to us is just wonder, and that that has 


to science and philosophy and religion; and for my 


| distrust any form of any one of these that does not 
us wonder. When the half gods go, the God arrives. 
vell that was expressed in Emerson’s little child’s 
about the boy in the evening looking up through the 

of the maple tree and seeing the moon and the 
his idea being that above and behind and below 
ler there is another: 


Over his head were the maple buds, 


And over the tree was the moon, 
\nd over the 


That dropt 


moon were the starry studs 


from the angels’ shoon 


ur own English philosopher, Coleridge, said, all 


» begins and ends with wonder, but the first won- 


e child of ignorance, the second wonder is the 
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parent of adoration; and surely that is one of our first 
businesses of life, to replace the first wonder, which is the 
child of ignorance, by the second wonder, which is the 
parent of adoration. 

We all ought to learn, and it is not easy, the lesson that 


You 
What a noble ambition— 


St. Peter learned on the housetop: must not call 
common what God has cleansed. 

would that one could attain to it!—to be able to say with 
sincerity, “It is enough that through thy grace I saw nought 
common on thy earth.” “Take not that vision from my 
ken.” We are, at any rate, citizens of no mean city, but 


lift up our hearts. 
Nay, what is nature’s self but an endless strife towards 


of a very wonderful world. Let us 


music, euphony, rhyme: 


1 
VIOOTINA 


Trees in 
Stars in their circling 
Tides in their flowi 
Tremble songs 

His throne 
Is eldest of poets; 


I 
Unto His 
Moveth the whole 


God on 
measures 


Praised be the fathomless universe, for life and joy and 


j 


which knowledge 


pleasure, by ge groweth. 


But even that is not quite warm enough. Take rather 
this in conclusion, from Ralph Hodgson’s noble Song of 
Honor: 
I heard the universal pray 
The 
With 
Earth's 
Her 
Exalt 


sons of lis exalt 


universal song 


loveliest and loudest 


million times million 


ten 
him loud and long 

And lips and lungs and tongue 
From every heart and every 


Within the 


The universal song 


shining of his 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 
WALKED quietly into the r 
thinking that if he 


vom where the Lion iay, 


was asleep | would not disturb 


him. His eyes were open and they were full of a deep 
mellow light And on his face there was a quiet wistful- 
ness which I had not often seen there. His countenance 
brightened as he saw me and he pointed to a book which 
lay on the table beside him. It was Joseph.Fort Newton's 
“Preaching in London.” 

“How much of England he took to England on his very 


first journey,” began my friend. “How many brooding 


hours he had spent in imagination in quiet English lanes 
before he ever saw one of them. How he had lingered 
beside every great English shrine before he ever crossed 
l gentle and 
about it all. I 


just thinking as you came in that I shall 


did go, what words of 


he sea. And when he gO, 


loving understanding he knew to tell was 
never see 
again. And I was saying to myself, ‘Oh, to be in England 


now that April’s here.” Newton brought it all back 
And of course 


it all, 


vividly. I am really very glad when I think 


about for I’ve spent many in the 
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English country and the wonderful English towns, and 
nobody can rob me of that.” 

It was clear that the book had indeed moved my frend 
and had made him willing to talk in a fashion which was 
far from his wont. He saw something of this in my eyes 
for he said at once: 

“It’s the witchery of that man’s writing which did it. 
He has broken down all my reserves by the sheer loveliness 
of his style. And you come in before 1 have time to wear 
the face which belongs to the world and even to my 
friends.’ 

He put his hand on my arm with a little touch of friend- 
liness which meant that he was glad | had come and also 
that there was to be no more talk about the inhibitions his 
iliness had brought to him. He held the book in his hand 
a moment as he said: 

“You know it’s rather wonderful to have Fort Newton 
come out of America’ It’s more than his innate sympathy 
for much that 1s most characteristic of England. There is 
something continental about him. And a very delicate and 
exotic thing it is. Imagine Amiel coming to life in lowa 


and writing the Journal Intime there! I’m glad that any- 
hing so delicate and so full of gracious charm has come 
out ol 


our contemporary life. There is no end of virility 


too. He is a sturdy man with the mind of a meditative 
essayist and the heart of a mystic. The ripeness of it all 
You feel as if all his 


sed between the leaves of a fragrant mind for many a 


astomshes me. words have been 


\nd they come forth odorous with the subtle rich- 

of a tempered and gracious culture.” 
| was waiting while my friend was finding words to pay 
When he had finished | 


tribute of appre iation 


remarked: 
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“Fort Newton can say some things with a terribly cutting 
edge, don’t you think?” 

The Lion moved a little impatiently. 

“Any supremely sensitive mind is like that. You have 
to have nerves in order to have such delicate instruments 
of insight. I wouldn’t deny that sometimes in the heat 
of strictly difficult days Fort Newton wrote with his nerves, 
it’s part of the revelation of a rare and sensitive per- 
sonality.” 

The Lion lay quite still for a little while. Then he went 
on: 

“This little book will be read for a very long time. The 
surface of such a mind is not often exposed to mighty 
events. London and the war and the mind and the spirit 
of man are held in a medium of crystal clearness and best 
of all in a mind which calls the photographic word and 
the revealing and shining phrase and even as they are 
called so they come.” 

The characteristic wrinkle was on the Lion’s brow for a 
moment. Then he continued: 

“A fine piece of work Fort Newton did in England. | 
had His hold was 
becoming stronger up to the very moment of his leaving. 


many letters from friends about it. 


But | wonder just a little if it is not another type of Amer- 
ican who will come to stay in England as he makes his 
contribution to the uniting of the two countries. I fancy 
there is a sense in which a man who understands England 


less might end by understanding it better. Sometimes a 
clairvoyant mind is uncanny in respect of faults as well as 
"n respect ot virtues. In any event we need the man who 
preached in the City Temple during the war as a prophet of 
the things he sees so clearly in America. We need him 
more than he is needed in the lovely tight little island 


’ 


. 4? 
aCTOss wile Sea. 


Vachel Lindsay: The Singing of a 


Social Soul 
By William 


\CHEL LINDSAY is a social soul and he sings 


the social song. He is the social voice of the smal! 


town. He sings a social song into our souls that 


we “make Springfield beautiful’; that we make the small 


town in which we live the most beautiful spot on earth; 


and this, | take it, is a great new note in the social song. 


From ‘” * comes a poem called “The Leaden- 


i:ved” with an indictment against civilization that is only 


because it allows injustice to live side by 


riches: 


ls be smothered out before 


decds and fully flaunt their pride. 


world’s one crime, its babes grow dull, 


»x-like, limp, and leaden-eyed. 
but starve so dreamlessly, 
but that they 


seldom reap, 


~A° 
L. Stidger 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep! 


’ 


(hats a brawny man’s indictment of a so-called Christian 


civilization that tramples under its mammon feet, in 
greed and listlessness, the childhood of its life. God pity us! 

Then comes the cry out of this social poet’s singing soul 
to “make Springfield beautiful” for little children to live 
in and for youth to grow up in, and for men and women 


to have dreams in: 


Builders, toil on, 

Make all complete. 

Make Springfeld wonderful, 
Make her renown 

\Worthy this day, 

Till, at God's feet, 
Tranced, saved forever, 
Waits the white town. 


Apr 


Va 


with, 


midst 
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Vachel Lindsay has what few of our poets are gifted 
with, and that is an awareness of the evil that is in our 
midst. This social awareness is expressed graphically in 
“Factory Windows Are Always Broken”: 


Factory windows are always broken. 
Somebody's always throwing bricks, 
Somebody's always heaving cinders, 
Playing ugly Yahoo tricks. 

Factory windows are always broken. 
Other windows are let alone. 

No one throws through the chapel-window 
The bitter, snarling, derisive stone. 
Factory windows are always broken 
Something or other is going wrong. 

is rotten, I think, in Denmark 
factory-window 


Something 


End of the song. 


\Vhat more need be said’ It is all spoken in that verse. 


It is something ominous and universal. It haunts and 
broods over the soul of childhood ; that instinctive factory- 
hate; that hate of a monster that maims and cripples and 


kills the body and soul of childhood. And the soul of 
ildhood instinctively fights that mammon monster. 
From “The Congo” also comes this song of a grown-up 
toiler in a poem entitled “What the Coal-Heaver Said”: 
The moon’s an open furnace door 
Where all can 


We shovel in our blackest griefs, 


see the blast; 


Upon that grate are cast 
Our aching burdens, loves and fears 
\nd underneath them wait 
Paper and tar and pitch and pine 

} 


Called strife and blood and hate. 
In a little pamphlet called “Rhymes to be Traded for 


read” I find “‘Dreams in the Slum”: 


Some men, not blind, still think amid the filth 


Some scholars see vast cities like the sun; 


ight hives of power, of justice and of love, 


rains like these our Zion has begun 
ill you do to make their thought come true? 
you tread their pearls into the earth? 
Friends, when such voices rise despite 


What 


the 


»y rich man’s temples worth? 


times, 
} 


are your shab 


his same of beautiful 
Would 


good Lord knows that 


folder sentiments contains a 


em Mend These Times’—and 


“To Those that 
am one: 
Go plant the arts that woo the weariest 
vid arts that simpl 


[ vorkmen under 
rh 


stand 


at make no poor 


| men and keep all men ric 


\nd throne our lady beauty in the land! 


“To Those that Would Help the Fallen” he 
uggestion : 
hat give a deep delight 
» all 
Ne W 


\nd write life’s lyric in a hand set free 


who make, to all who use and see 


crafts where roughest men can hint at thou 


deathless uch of ages worked anew 


the door of every tiniest room 


: ‘ 
on the walis 


ind dazzling fabrics wrought on art’s home-loom 
eckin the par! fair, velvet. silk and gold 
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Old pageants marching that were long time dead; 
Innocent gambols, harp and song afoot:— 


To prawse the day when art and freedom wed! 


One of the highest notes that Lindsay strikes in his 
social singing is a short poem from “The Chinese Nightin- 
gale” called “Tolstoi Is Plowing Yet” 


Tolstoi is plowing yet. When the smoke-clouds break, 
High in the sky shines a field as wide as the world 


There he toils for the Kingdom of Heaven's sake 


\h, he 
Only 


And the aching path where new, sweet stars have birth. 


is taller than clouds of the little earth 


the congress of planets is over him, 


Wearing his peasant dress, his head bent low 


Tolstoi, that anged of peace, is plowing yet; 


Forward, across the field, his horses go 


Inter-Racial Conciliation in 
the South 


\( 


etween pe ople« Ss ol 


color, language, customs and govern are the same 


Where language and custom are different the 


} } 


vwecomes a gu 


cleavage deepens, 


ana whe n color Is added the cleavage t 


We 


toreign 


This prejudice is at basis an emotional re 
like do 


habits, and 


action do not 


what we not comprehend nor what is to our 


social mental In the more unregenerate mind 


lacking education, these prejudices flame into passion under 


threat of any transgression oO! the xed relations Peoples of 


the same color can be brought to social intermingling upon 


asis of mutual respect and of comfort, but between races o 


radically differing color and social inheritance nothing more 


can now e expected than a worl ionship of mutual 


good-will 
The 
of 


1 all 
the 


north has faile 


the 


too mut h 


difficul- 


ties south in race issue preach 


ibstractly, for your preachments will 1 come to y 


own daily practices; and it is easy to generalize upon principles 


whose sphere of application is beyond your own social complex 
In the field of real practice a isand difh 


The 


tho ulties must be 


met 


and resolved way of progres these difficul- 
ties is not by leaps and bounds | »w milling out of 
istom, pre judice and ingrained ions, recognizing 


he influence of a t 


Reason versus 
Prejudice 


there are two contrasting 


egard to the negro probl m 


litician who play $ 


po pon the 


in demagogi ashion 


iy 
educated 


leader I t ! 


est modcern 
and « 


because he its 


ot the 


inderstanding oncil 


ore wus a politics 


making himself k1 


of social st 
I t 


ith, though 
the 


itesmanship 
he | not prod 
on way to himself mast 
rganization 


t im passion u reaso 
breadth, we may solve this problem,” 
He 


. ; 
responsibility as the way ot 


irs ago advocated owners 


ot 
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dler Harris said that our adverse judgments upon the race 
betokened an expectation that he should have “made the 
Bishop 
Galloway found solution in giving him an “equal opportunity 
with every American citizen to fulfill in himself the highest 


most remarkable progress the world ever heard of.” 


purposes of an all wise Providence.” 

Those are voices from the past. The voice of today is more 
positive It discloses the presence of organization designed 
to effect what these men taught yesterday. The Memphis 
chamber of commerce urges “that a systematic effort be made 
to improve living and social conditions in and among this 
very important element of our population,” and that a square 
deal be given the Negro “at the hands of employers and public 
taxation, loan 
sharks, sanitation, housing, parks and schools as fields for 


officials.” They specify segregation laws, 


giving this “square deal.” In Nashville the president of the 
Commercial club appointed a large committee which listened 
to a frank statement from leading Negroes and took action in 
regard to courts, newspapers, street cars, schools and play- 


grounds The chief of police appointed a special riot squad to 


deal with any signs of rioting and for the first time in the 


outh, so it is claimed, a delegation headed by the governor 
took active part in promoting an endowment for Fiske Uni- 
action. 

rhaps the exodus of labor to the north was the immediate 


versity. Several other chambers have taken like 


occasiol yut a deeper motive was brought into action through 


What the Negro 
Wants 
lhe outstanding organization is that of the Inter-racial Com- 
They are outright attempts to translate the ethics of 
stianity into the race situation and are made up of men 
omen of the churches There are now 800 of these com- 


They proceed upon the theory that so an essential 
sion of democracy and Christianity must originate in the 


} 


inity; therefore each committee is autonomous and 


according to the circumstances that sur- 
irse there general efforts to improve 
appoints a committee and 
when occasion demands. 
Negro leaders to make 


[he white members 


it 
the restraint, good-will 


common sense they show, 
statement may usually be summed up about as fol- 
ask security from mob law, from the wholesale 
are sometimes made as a means of fee-grabbing, 
for like crimes, for as good 
for fair treatment of 
the polls, for adequate parks 
iy for equal work with no prejudice 
lor, unprejudiced rights to purchase 
ng land, protection of their women 
nvidious treatment and in all things nothing 
opportunity by which a Negro may 
No one has ever hinted at a desire 
o-called “social equality” or any type of social inter- 
vling that falls under such violent denunciation whenever 
speaks a word on behalf of the colored race. One leading 
n who had lived all his life in the south remarked 
ng through these conferences that he was “astonished 
at their (the Negro committeemen’s) intelligence and diplo- 
macy They understood the situation better than we did. I 


did not know there were such Negroes in this city.” 


Organizing the Christian 
Conscience 
} 


The organizing of the interracial committees in more than 800 


n communities is another of the numerous triumphs of 
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the social gospel in our day. Church leaders are climbing 
down from the balloons of rhetorical abstraction into the 
jungles and marts of social injustice, clearing out the one and 
commandeering the other. Only a beginning has been made, 
but a beginning is a victory over the age-long idea that religion 
could not do such things. A few striking accomplishments wil] 
do more to vanquish the objectors than tons of white paper 
used up in controversy and philippics. 

These committees attack their difficult task with discretion, 
wisdom and that quality of patience which recognizes that the 
mills of the gods grind slowly. The white committee takes 
the initiative by inviting the colored folk to send a committee. 
They then ask the colored brethren to state their grievances 
while they listen without prejudice and sincerely try to recog- 
nize the truth. The colored committee wisely waits for the 
motion to come from the white brother. All this procedure 1s 
in deference to the conditions recognized on both sides as 
obtaining in the social situation outside the committee room and 
is a process of practical wisdom. The first declaration of the 
white committee is “not for but with the Negro.” That is the 
first step in a Christian democracy. 

The general tendency of the programs worked out and put 
into motion covers something like the following: To see that 
justice #s not blinded with racial discrimination, that wholesale 
arrests for fee grabbing are ended, that all sorts of discrimina- 
tion under legal procedure are abolished, that the Negro has 
as good schools, railroad provisions and other public service as 
the white; to promote home and farm owning; to give as good 
wages as to whites for work as well done; to provide lights, 
parks and playgrounds, water, streets and sewers for the col- 
ored quarters of cities; to put an end to inflammatory reporting 
of events both in the white and colored press; to abolish lynch- 
ing and race riots by mobilizing a powerful white public senti- 
ment and by making ample practical provision to deal with 
emergencies, such as immediate convening of the committees, 
-pecial police provision, the provisioning of jails with water, 
hose and assuring the backing of state authorities 

In all this there is manifest an honest effort translated 
into a concrete program of ways and means to meet the 
evils that aggravate race feeling and give the weaker race a 
iust cause for 1. There is no hint of attacking the funda- 
mental feelings regarding inter-mingling and social differentia- 
tion The procedure implies differentiation on the basis ot 
understanding and justice as against discrimination on the basis 
of blind passion. 


Atva W. TaAyLor. 





In this day of strikes and labor revolu- 
tions, every alert leader should have 
accurate and vivid knowledge of what a 
strike actually is, and what principles are 
involved. A typical strike was the recent 
famous steel strike. The interpretation 
of this strike by Bishop McConnell and 
others is invaluable, especially to min- 
isters. The book is entitled, ‘Public 
Opinion and the Steel Strike.” 

NOTE: We are making for a week or 
two a special price on this book of $1.00 
plus 10 cents postage. The regular price ts 
$1.50. Send your order in today. 
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British Table Talk 


London, April 3, 1922. 

ONIGHT the house of commons is discussing the Genoa 
Conference. Apart from the immediate result of the 
debate, it is important to take notice of the conspiracies 

afoot. A powerful group is bent upon the downfall of the 
Premier, and to this end it is seeking day by day to kindle feel- 
ng against the proposal to deal with the bolshevists. These 
writers and publicists are filled with moral indignation, not 
unjustified, against the soviet government; but others would be- 
lieve more in the indignation if they did not find that these ad- 
yocates of pure government are perfectly ready to shake hands 
Turkish rulers. And those who remember yesterday, do 
ot recall any protests from rich men against the former czarist 


with 


rule, though it might involve an occasional persecution of Jews 
or Baptists, or other troublesome citizens. They protest too 
and their indignation is translated calmly by the calm 
into This not mean 
the man in the street has any love for a soviet: he dis- 


much; 


reader terms of political hostility. does 


kes and even hates it; but he does not see how he can begin 
set other nations right before he opens an account with them. 


; + * x 
Things African 


t is surprising how little the average citizen here, unless he 
touch with missionary work, knows about the New Africa. 
who has studied the facts has any illusion about the 


‘oOo one 
rils on the edge of which the white races in Africa are living. 
are still people who talk as if all that is needed is a 

1 the colored races will be 


of firm government in which 


to recognize that they must be 


The 
nnesburg trouble, for example, is not widely understood. 


hewers of wood and 


wers of water for ever. significance of the recent 


South African Outlook, an admirable paper, has an article 
‘The Strike and the Native,” in which the issues are plainly 
tated. The real difficulty is the presence of men who claim to 
a white standard of living without being able to give a 
standard of work; in other words, there is a claim that 
unskilled white man, simply because he is white, shall re- 
in a superior position to the colored worker, though the 

It is 
root of the matter a struggle for racial privilege; and the 


may be able to do the same work and do it better. 
may well prove a turning point in that long struggle. But 
get here that the provision of education has meant for 
The 


sses which have taken ages in Europe may now be con- 


of the natives of Africa a leap over the centuries. 


d into a few years in Africa, That makes for peril. Hap- 
a wider interest in education for the native is shown today; 
the magnificent pioneer work of the missionaries is being 
Rev. A. E. LeRoy, princi- 
Natal, made an in- 
among the employers in Durban and Johannesburg of 185 


ognized. Take this in evidence. 


1f the American Mission Institute in 


s trained under him. 

ese are the facts, and all the facts, regarding the product 
With the 
of two friends, the above opinions have been carefully con- 


one school, within the limits set by this paper. 


red and classified, in order to ascertain what opinions the 
ployers have formed of them. Of the 185 cases investigated, 
employers regarded— 
worthless, 
poor, 
fair, 
good, 
very good, 
excellent. 
* * 
“Mainspring” 
believe that the novel with this title will win the response 


which it deserves. It is a noble work. The author, Miss V. H. 


Friedlander, is as well known in America as in England for her 
poems and short stories. This is her first novel, and from every 
point of view it is a strong and true book. No one can miss in 
it the note of fundamental intellectual honesty; and there is a 
fine craftsmanship as well. The theme is the price which must 
be paid in full by those who are called to the one high and 
distinctive task 
he or she cannot have both. 


for which they are prepared. Of alternatives 
It is the story of a woman with 
the call of the artist within her, paying the price. “Dedication, 
a gathering up of all the life forces to pour them into one 
channel—one Will de- 


what she no longer 


what the Universal 
that 


for the chief 


only!—that was 


manded of her personally and was 


resisted.” There comes, character in the book, 
the hour when she has to make her decision 
the 


her calling now made clear to her, or the 


On the one hand 
sacrifice of 
the 
—the ful- 
cry impatiently. But 
Miss Friedlander claims that for a woman—she may be one in 


a home with man whom she loved, and—the 


renunciation of 


gifts which she craved and in the end loneliness, 


“Both!” 


and 
hlment of her divine gift. some 
a million—who has the supreme gift of artistic creation, there 
cannot be both. The author is in nothing more admirable than 
Why is it, she asks, 


have done 


in her frank dealing with her problems 


that woman has done so much less than she might 
art of the 


has not been 


literature and 
woman 


in the world? It is, she answers, be- 


cause ready to pay the price. /f alter- 


natives she has tried to have both. Her theme is one more il- 


lustration of the assumption always made in the new testa- 


ment, that life is a scene of sharp and critical choice. There is 


a broad way and a narrow; there comes an hour to every man 
v] 


when he must deny himself and take up his cross and follow. 


Life is made like that; and whether the calling be that of the 


artist or the apostle, the last farthing of the must be 


God treats his beloved. But I am not 


price 


paid. This is how 


loing 
more here than inviting my readers to take the book themselves 
and read it, not only as a work of literary beauty, but as a bold 


handling of a big theme. 


“Disenchantment” 


This is a strong book by Mr. ( 
has 


Montague. The author 


been for years on the staff of the Manchester Guardian, 


and even in that brilliant group he has a position of distinction 


Unless I am mistaken, he enlisted in the ranks early in the 


I 
war, and to make that possible dyed his hair, or in 


other 
ways disguised his the 
soldier (1914-1918) would under- 


stand the war and all that is following upon it. It is a 


years. the mind of 


who 


His analysis of 


must be read by anyone 


mor- 


dant and merciless analysis of the way in which the fine enthu- 
siasm of the early days was allowed to die down. He 


for the 


speaks 
“mongrels 
and curs” who were yelping for us to ape the of the 


chivalrous soldier with his scorn { the 
Prus- 
sian, when in 1870 he conquered France 

“Each little demagogue had got his little pots of pitch 
hell to the 


her 


and 


sulphur on sale for the proper giving of enemy, 


whom he had not faced. Germany lay at feet, a world’s 


wonder of downfall, a fallen, broken, bereaved 


Greek 
insolent, 


very Lucifer, 
beyond all the retributive griefs which 


as afflicting the 


tragedy shows 
proud. 
The y 


lay bound, and 


great who were wilful and 
But it was not enough for our small epicures of revenge 
wanted to twist the enemy’s wrists, where he 
to run pins into his eyes.” The one hope is that the four or 
five millions of soldiers will deal faithfully with their 
There is which has no 
illusions about war; they can silence, if they will, the blood- 
thirsty civilians, the old men, and their dupes, and particularly 
that “part of the church which ever cocks an eye at the latest 
fashions in public opinion, and helps to swell every passing 
shout into a roar.” 


will talk the old 


fellows, 


while there is time. now a generation 


There will come a time when these voices 


foolishness about war; in such an hour, if it 
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comes soon, there ought to be millions of voices, like that of 

this writer, to be heard. But the generations pass quickly; 

and there is no time to be lost 
* 


And So Forth 


Yesterday it was spring; today, April 3rd, it is the depth of 


winter. April 4th, spring again! Someone declared that we 


have no climate, only weather. But what a gift this weather is! 
We are, as a nation, not gifted with small talk. Therefore we 


1 


have given to us our incomparable weather! . The boatrace 


ended as we expected. Sports, golf, boatrace, all have fallen 


to Cambridge. An Oxford man can only feel humble and call 


to his aid the memory of other days and hope to restore the 
halance....So Sir A. J. Balfour is to become a peer; after 
the “Sir” however, the other title is not so great a shock. The 
house of ls is recruited, it is said, from those who aré 
reatly successful and from those who are wonderful failures. 
There are also the recruits from the men who have supplied our 
The May meetings are at hand; they will find the churches 
hopeful than for many years. One who has the best 
knowing, tells me that throughout the country, in his 

finds an awakening interest, especially among arti- 


hat would be good news indeed! 
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ury recording the soul experience of a race predominantly 
religious. 

The immediate cause of the writer’s interest in the 
Riley, et al, 
who are out for the scalps of all who are unwilling to accept 


3ryan, 
Gray, Masse, coterie of “orthodox” belligerents 
their particular brands and beliefs, arises from some rather 
them- 
selves in a Bible class of a number of devout women, studying 


peculiar developments which have recently revealed 
the present series of International Sunday School lessons. The 
is constituted of ladies in middle life, and for some 
twenty years has been conducted for the purpose of preparing 
to teach the lessons in the several Sunday Schools to which 
they belong 
The present series has for some reason aroused many dis- 
quieting thoughts in minds that heretofore seemed closed to the 
influence of modern and critical questions. The usual conserva- 
tive methods of thought, the undoubting acceptance of “Verbum 
Dei, ad literatem ad punctuatem,” always held them steady to 
the dictum, “the Bible says so,” and therefore it is so. But 
alas for their peace of mind! From what direct cause it is 
difficult to determine, probably the permeation of the very 
atmosphere with conflicting views, for, as The Christian Century 


} 


has remarked, “Discussion is purgative and educative and 


leads to progress,” but in any case the fact remains, the bloody 


scenes, the multiplication of the miraculous, the apparent 
tultification of ethics, and chiefly the difficulty of reconciling 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ with the apparently in- 
ongruous character and activities ascribed to God in many ot 
these Old Testament stories, have served to leave many of 
vith marked questions in their minds 
he peculiar aspect of the situation, however, is found in this 
hat while unable to satisfy themselves with the old and soporific 
explanations, there is a certain fearsomeness in accepting an 
nlightened and modert' view of the Book which would ease the 
train and enable them to study with real profit the things 
h are now disconcerting to an extreme. These good people 
from their very piety, which fears the new learning, be- 
cause of the assertive belligerency of the Sunday School Times 
nd the 


general reactionary school of literalists which have 


ersistently bunched all “higher critics” and wicked Darwinians 
designated them for the valley of gehenna 
illustration in mind there has come more forcibl 
conviction has iong had place in my thoughts 
the confusion and indifference of judgment as to 
ible should be regarded, which is unhappily the cause 


h bitterne of spirit and unworthy — recriminatiot 


mg those who need all their energy for the battle against the 
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of the faith and the Church, instead of spending 


hammering 1€ The conviction that 
today is a widespread 
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yseless, while belligerent error stalks with conceited assurance 
discrediting truth and making more difficult, as well as de- 
laying the triumph of the kingdom of him who is the king of 
. Verily “the scholars must speak too.” 

Joun R. Exuts. 


Truth. 


Washingtonville, N. Y. 


The Acid Test of Industry 


Eptor Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Is it not obvious on a reflection that the 
law of self-denying sacrifice true to the essential 
spirit of brotherhood—positively excludes all charge for service 
rendered one another? 


moment’s 
Christian 


If so, is not that the acid test of any 
economic system? But has a proper use been made of it in 
Is it generally understood? 
Should any one ask, How can this thing be?, 
to be sufficient to refer, 


the discussion? 
it would seem 
to the Master’s words, 
Go ye also into the vineyard; and whatsoever is right, that 


shall ye also receive”; 


for the rule, 


and for illustration, to the vast array of 
salaried servants in both church and state. From which it may 
e observed not only that the principle is not new but 


that it is already widely operative in all 


also 

civilized society— 

though doubtless in need of considerable adjustment to conform 

iully to “whatsoever is right” from the point of view of 

rotherhood! 

Indeed individual 
ety is conceivably possible in brotherhood and equity? 


C. C. Kemp. 


what other relationship between the and 


Mich. 


Bad Axe, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Is Peace Desirable? * 


HEN Wilson’s famous fourteen points were being 

y \ lauded in Europe, Clemenceau, the old Tiger of 

France, is reported to have said in exasperation: “But 
the good God only needed ten to settle all humanity!” When 
this was reported to Lord Hugh Cecil he quickly answered: 
No, only one is needed, the angels’ song, Peace and good- 

This in turn may be still further reduced to plain “Good- 
vill,” which is the only basis of peace. 

Isaiah dreamed in his great way of universal peace under God. 
Peace can only be established upon religion. In these days we 
are being told on every hand that life is directly and indirectly 
nfiuenced by one all-powerful factor, viz., by the way in which 
men make their living. We are living in the midst of an indus- 
trial evolution and we are lucky that it is not a revolution. 
Lenin and Trotsky tried to force conditions in Russia; they tried 
to precipitate communism. Now they come out and confess 
their mistake. It means something to do that; they confess 
that communism, pure and simple, will not work and that men 
eed capitalism to develop initiation and spur them to strenuous 

Slowly and steadily in other countries the transition is 

made from individual hand-labor to the factory system, 

here the tools of production are owned by others than the 

operators and where cities spring up about the factories, bring- 
ng in all the complexities of urban life. The Westinghouse 
Company move to the country and build a factory, but soon the 
ty of East Pittsburgh surrounds the site. The Johnson Shoe 

‘ctory may seek a situation outside Binghamton, N. Y., which 
Today we have vast 
accumulations of capital on the one hand met by powerful labor 
unions upon the other hand. Now we are passing into a state 
0! super-capitalism known technically as Finance. Finance 
being not a super-trust, but the vast movement of money in 
‘s wider reaches and higher applications. We can see the effect 
— 

*Lesson for May 7, “Isaiah’s Ideal for a World at Strife.” 
Scripture, Isa. 2:2-4; 11:1-9, 


means the founding of a new city. 
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of modern industry on the family: the dissolution of the home, 
the independence of the various members of a family, the con- 
flicting interests. Home is now a place to sleep, all the activities 
of the home are carried on outside. We delegate to the laundry 
the bakery, the factories nearly all the old-fashioned types of 
home-labor. Rents are excessive; playgrounds are few; amuse- 
ments are many. Religion we delegate to the church; educa- 
tion we delegate to the school; amusements we delegate to the 
theatre trust. This process must go on, say our teachers, until 
the entire country is urbanized. There seems to be no limit 
to the city growth. Telephones, automobiles, good roads, rapid 
transportation, newspapers, movies, fashions are converting the 
country into urbanized communities. We look to the city for 
our ideas, opinions, manners and customs. Rapidly this new 
transition is going forward. You see the manner of life, the 
way we make our living determines what we are. This is not 
the same thing as what the Socialists mean by “economic deter- 
minism.” We are speaking of those natural reflexes of modern 
industrial and community activities. 


But the question confronts us, “Is it true that the manner in 
which we make our living determines what our life shall be?” 
Is God to be left out of account? 
ignored? 


Are spiritual forces to be 
Is the soul lost from society? We must admit thay 
intellect, scientific development, industrial and financial progress 
This makes 
We ought to go into 
a retreat and bring up our souls to a par with these other 
developments! Where are the great spiritual leaders? Are 
their voices smothered by capitalism? Do the capable preachers 
allow the rich men to dictate their gospels? 


seem to have outstripped spiritual development 
our time cruel and in many ways crude. 


Dr. Mathews wrote 
a book on, “The Spiritual Interpretation of History,” in which 
he contended that the mighty, molding forces were spiritual 
always. We accept his thesis, but we call upon leaders in the 
church to lead and take only God as authority. What do capi- 
talists know about theology? What right have rich men to tell 
us what to preach? The thing is absurd. Because a man knows 
the iron business does he therefore know God? Good-will as 
taught by Jesus must be made the basis of world peace. We 
have made a fine start at Washington; we shall go farther, it is 
hoped; let us have the courage to go the limit on Christ’s basis. 
\. dead peace no one wants, but a thrillingly alive peace, a 
There must al- 
The fighting sense must 


peace filled with active good-will we all want. 
ways be moral equivalents for war. 
be expressed in overcoming evils and constructing a just and 
It must be God’s peace. 


righteous society. Isaiah was right. 


Joun R. Ewers 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


St. Louis Survey Challenges 
the Whole City 

The survey of St. Louis which was 
recently religious 
forces there with the aid of funds pro- 
Interchurch World Move 


ment is now being 


completed by the 


vided by the 
popularized by 
means of lantern slides and literature 
until every church in the city learns the 
facts \ book is also being published 
through which other cities may learn 


thods employed in the survey. 


of the me 
Intensive studies. of 
their changing rate of 
varying nationality and _ race 
together with the household survey of 


Protestant and denominational adher- 
have made possible very 


neighborhoods, 
population, their 


groups, 


definite 
ngs, in terms of geograph- 

is and special population groups, 
as to specific denominational and Prot- 
estant responsibilities and opportunities 


1 


is re i rIOWS problem of 


The most. sé 1 
this type is that of the American of for- 
eign or mixed parentage—particularly 
t! 1 1 of German ori } 

1 


ationships 


out ot active r¢ | 


churcl ] larger proportions 
other rou The largest 
lati vhich 
} tion 
ural immigrant 
7 . } 
rura 


1 
en 


Negroes 


mem 


Gospel Needs in 
the Far West 
Whil 


Bryan's Views Not Popular 
in Cleveland 
O; 


ministers 


sunrse of God's grace from the early 
morning sunrise of history to the high 
noon of Jesus Christ. The Bible has 
imperishable values, but it is not in the 


realm of natural sciences. It is in the 
realm of religion. It has a deathless 
charm for men who sin and suffer and 
are tempted and seek immortality. | 


Inspection of Movies Gives 
Startling Results 


1 


the executive commit- 


tee of the Dayton Council of 


Churches voted to cooperate with 


the Russell Sage Foundation in inves- 


tigating the movie houses of Dayton. 
order that the investigation should 
not represent the point of view of minis- 
ters, the personnel of the committee was 
very carefully considered. The follow- 
g were chosen two public school 
teachers, one member of the board of 
jucation, the president of the Federated 
rs’ Association, the presi- 
Federated Women's Clubs, a 
A. secretary, a Y. M. C. aA. 
iry, two socially minded ministers, 
resentative of the children’s depart- 
County Sunday School As- 
an Associated Charity 
a member of _ the 
Voters, and the secr 
urches. Rev. Irvin E 

committee had attended a 
theaters together in various 
the city, a of standards 
up by which shows were to Le 
These standards, 


do the point of view of different 


representing 


earnest-minded educated peo- 
of significance in other com- 
The following principles were 
I} turization shoula 

ting should be gooa. 

is more 

and the act- 


important 


ing iciu . vel t 1 n not upiiit- 
objectionable, 


Crime must not be 


ing n tl vise 
should be passed 
made attractive, and the punishment 
be clearly and 


The title must 


adequately por- 


ing. Suggestive subtitles ; 


uous scenes 


ited. National, racial 
fostered The representa- 
i rvernment and religion must 
not be made the objects of ridicule. Pic- 
tures exalting high ideals of family life 
! I iall 


ould especialy encourage d. 


] ntet t c to recetve tie report 


i religion, 


i ministers ¢ 
formerly a most objectionable feature 
of film plays, was not’ ovserved in Day- 
ton last year. 


lip 


upon only twelve 
‘ tate board, thiuwteen 
Id he passed 


certain cuts were 


made, and nine were reported as bein 


utterly objectionable, and not fit to pass 
even with cuts.” 

Mvch discussion has gone on with re. 
gard to the influence of the movies on 
family life. The following observations 
of the committee are in point here: “We 
have reports on 28 films on this point, 
Of these 28, the viewers report that the 
moral quality of the pictures with refer- 
ence to family life was not detrimental 
in three instances, and good in nine. In 
ten pictures there was no family life 
portrayed. The remaining six were di- 
vided as follows: Bad—one; not normal 
—two; not good—three.” 

Serials are strongly condemned by 
viewers as having an unwholesome effect 
upon the child life. 
demned as being detrimental to children 


Many films are con- 
ecause over-stimulating. <A 
child that is over-stimulated emotionally 
early becomes blase in his emotional life 
and insensitive to the real troubles of 


they are 


the human race. 
; school 
teachers to the movies as reported by 


[he reaction of the public 


the committee is also very interesting 
On this point, the 
“Teachers of the public schools report 
that many #pictures are detrimental to 
the progress of the children’ in the 


committee says 


schools. The lurid sensational dramas 
rob the children of their interest in good 
literature, unduly excite their nerves and 
thus make all educational work diff- 
cult. The director of the bureau of 
‘rime prevention, who has charge of de 
linquent boys in the city, reports from 
fifty to sixty per cent of all boys comin 
under his direction confess that the 
ideas they were carrying out were gained 
from motion pictures. The police wom- 
en, however, indicate that among girls 
the motion picture influence does not 
seem to be as marked or as easily 
traceable.” 

The committee is to be continued in its 
work Some conclusions have been 
reached already which will guide the 
committee in future efforts It is held 
that censorship does not solve entirel) 
the problems arising from the movies 
Parents must be aroused to a sense ol 


their responsibility with regard 
choosing right pictures for their 
dren to see. The movie houses are to 
be encouraged in on special 
shows for children on Friday and Sa 
day. Meanwhile Christian 

to state their objection 
whenever these films are offered 


hlic 
i 


public. 
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share Mr. Bryan’s passion for a spiritual 
and not an intellectual interpretation of hu- 
ife, but I am persuaded that that end 

be obtained, not by hindering the scien- 

in his path, but by meeting him 
the end of his road to point him to 
not by diverting or delimiting the 
cesses of human thought, but by a 
challenge to men everywhere to write 
in at the top of life, 

+} 


every 
1e beginning God.’” 
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Pastor Helps to 

Make Amercians 
Rev. Stanley J. 

Methodist 


h, near 


Cope, pastor of the 
Episcopal church in Hege- 
Chicago, recently marched 
105 men up Michigan avenue to the Fed- 
eral building, where these men took their 
oath of allegiance to the United States. 
This splendid group of men was well 
prepared for they had been studying Eng- 
in the classes maintained by the 
church, and were well instructed in the 
deals of the American government. Mr. 
ope began with this church four years 
a student from Garrett Biblical 

itute. The first Sunday his audi- 
ence was four people. He made a sur- 
vey of the neighborhood and developed 
a program which was taken up and 
financed by the Centenary fund of the 
Methodist church. Last year the local 
community provided two thousand dol- 
lars for the neighborhood program, and 
class of thirteen was received into the 


Disciples Church 
Enriches Its Ritual 
he differences between churches tend 
disappear as Christians become more 
1ainted with each other. The earlier 
Desciples church was marked by the sim- 
lictty and informality prevailed 
bodies of congregational polity 
As society becomes more 
than one minister feels 
his people are missing something 
there is a strong tendency toward 
the achievement of beauty in public wor- 
Central church of Connersville, Ind., 
ww has a vested choir. The minister and 
ple recite the prayer of confession found 
he prayer book. An examination of the 
service shows other helpful innovations 
n the practice of worship. 


which 
most 
those days. 
lized, more 


Location of Next General 

Conference Being Discussed 

Con- 

Episcopal 
May 1, 


location of the next General 
of the Methodist 

which opens its 
now a matter of some discussion 
ng Methodists. The cities most fre- 
tly mentioned are Springfield, Mass., 
\ngeles, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and 
in Grove, N. J. 
. lor the attention of the next conference. 
Philadelphia conference has 
pted a resolution which is to go to the 
al Conference that district 
iperintendents be elected instead of being 
appointed by the bishop. The last General 
Conterence six-year time 
limit for district superintendents, but af- 
a vigorous debate the Conference voted 
lown the suggestion of permitting a lim- 


sessions 


1924 js 


Business is accumulat- 
annual 


asking 


s 


removed the 
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ited right of nomination on the part of the 
annual conferences. There is a growth of 
sentiment in the church against the cen- 
tralization of power. 


Methodist Reunion Is Not 
Yet a Dead Prospect 


While British Methodists continue to 
the reunion of British Methodism, 
the southern branch of American Metho- 
dism continues to regard the reunion 
question as an open one. Resenting the 
action of the Des Moines conference of 
northern Methodists as in their judg- 
ment a backward step, southern Method- 
ists will bring the question of reunion up 
for further discussion at the coming 
quadrennial conference in Hot Springs. 
Some new pronouncement will be made, 
but whether it will be different in prin- 
ciple from that made on previous occa- 
sions is yet to be seen. The negro ques- 
tion and the sectional dif- 
ficult problems. 


urge 


issue are the 


Chinese Conference 
Assigns Tasks 

The approaching National Christian 
Conference of China which will be held 
in Shanghai May 2-11 will be the most 
significant Christian gathering that has 
ever been held in that land. Nearly a 
thousand missionaries and native Chris- 
tian leaders will be present. Materials 
are being sent to the people before they 
assemble that they may become informed 
about the conference business as far as 
possible in advance of the public sessions. 
Five commissions will report on: The 
Present Status of Christianity in China, 
The Future Task of the Church, The 
Message of the ‘Church, The Leadership 
of the Church, The Coordination of the 
Various Church Agencies. 


Methodist Bishops Want 
Churches Clearly Marked 

The Methodist bishops seem to see a 
peril of the community church being con- 
fused with a simon pure Methodist 
church. The following action was taken 
by the bishops of the northern church 
at a recent meeting: 

“A communication was read, calling at- 
tention to the drift in many places toward 
Union or 
and 


so-called community churches 


emphasizing the need of having on 
each of our churches the name ‘Methodist 
Episcopal.’ It was agreed that each Bish- 
op bring the matter to the attention of the 
conferences at their and to 
the district superintendents in the mean- 
time; also that the action as agreed upon 
shall have notice in all church papers.” 


next session 


Work Halted on 
Bahaist Temple 

The Bahaist Temple project, located in 
Wilmette, a suburb of Chicago, has been 
widely advertised in the religious press. 
announced that a ten million 
dollar structure was to be erected, and 
during the past winter the foundation was 
laid for tre building. Now comes the an- 
nouncement that the Bahaist organization 
is being sued by the foundation contractor 
for thirteen thousand dollars. Since suit 


It has been 
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further work has been 
done on the structure. The leaders, when 
asked with regard to their resources, de- 
clare that 
ally from all 
are about 


was entered no 


continu- 

There 
Bahaists in the 
United States according to the census. It 
is stated that Chicago is one of the 
strongest centers for the sect in this coun- 
studied 
department of history 


they receive offerings 


parts of the world. 


three thousand 


try. Bahaism has been 
by Dr Soper ot the 


of religions in 


caret illy 
Northwestern University, 
and he lectures upon the theme 
He presented the 
Ministerial 
April 19. 


frequently. 
lecture to the Disciples 


Association of Chicago on 


Radio Gives Entertainment 
for the Young People 

Musical isted from 
many cities almost every evening, and the 
daily purchase of wireless materials is said 
The 
been to 
The difficulties of se- 
curing a have 
proved to be considerable, and for the most 
part the that go into the air are 
sent by the Westinghouse stations. At the 
Disciples church in Evanston, IIL, on a 
recent evening the young people gathered 
at the church and heard the musical pro- 
After the music was over refresh- 


and called 


concerts are broad 


to run to five million dollars a day. 
first 
broadcast 


idea of church leaders has 
sermons. 
license for broadcasting 


sermons 


gram. 


ments were served everybody 


it a good evening. 


May Preachers at the 
University of Chicago 

Students at the University of Chicago 
have had a particularly rich opportunity 
offered 
services provided for this 


religious 

Three 
prominent preachers have been secured as 
May. 


Bowie of 


them at the university 


spring. 
the preachers for the month otf 
Walter 


church, of 


Russell 
Richmond, Va.; 
R. Brown, of the Yale Di- 
Cornelius Woelf- 
Baptist church 


They are Rev 
St. Paul's 
Dean Charles 
and Rey 
kin, of the Fifth Avenue 
ot New York These 


tors will be used in many 


School: 


vinity 


distinguished vrsi- 
ways at public 
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functions around Chicago. In this way 
the university appointment means some- 
whole 


thing in the religious life of the 


city 


Methodist Social Workers 
Will Get Together 

Prof. Harry F. Ward is responsible for 
the gathering in Evanston May 23-25 of 
the Methodists who are interested in social 
reform A conference will be held at 
which some of the reports from the inter- 
denominational fellowship at Lake Mohonk 
will be John Wesley is now being 
interpreted as a social reformer as well as 
The Methodist church has 
strong pronouncements in_ be- 
social justice and industrial right 


read. 


an evangelist. 
made 
half of 


ecousness, 


some 


Easter in the 
Middle West 
In Chicago and man; 


ddk west, the 


other cities of the 
alarming predictions of 
weather bureau failed to materialize 
ter Sunday, and one of the most 
of this 


oppor- 


1] days known in the history 
the churches an unusual 
hicago Church Federation 1s 
tics from all the 

and will summarize 

the union meeting soon. Re- 


ple turned away from the 


d of large classes of new mem 


Furnish Volunteer 


ation 
unpaid po 
irning when 
or when an 
it a license tag. 
trective, 
rrosecution in the 
cooperating 


ire 


Letters from Dr. Shelton 
Coming Through 
distances and 
tters written by 


} 


at the hands 

still coming through 
nt arrivals were written De- 
letters 
intrepid 


January 4. In these 


rs in California the 


onfesses his loneliness without 
physical in- 
that 


are preparing to accept the gos- 


family and hi sense ot 


He mentions the tact many 


notes sadly that a prominent citt- 


given away his wife and taken an 


ne trom Lhassa 


Dr. Glover Now Touring the 
United States 
Few 
more 
> 


British religious writers have been 


popular the past year than Dr. 


Glover. Though a layman, he has the 
He has re- 


lectures in 


D.D. degree, an unusual fact 


delivered the Wilde 
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of St. John’s 
College of Cambridge and public orator 
of the university. His recent books, 
“The Jesus of History” and “Jesus in the 
Men,” created for 
him a wide audience in this country. His 


Boston. He is a fellow 


Experience of have 


publishers are now announcing a new 


Disciples Discuss 


1OUGH some of the questions dis- 
T cussed at the Disciples Congress at 

Columbus, Ohio, April 17-20 may 
seem anachronistic to people of modern 
they do repre- 
friction points between the 
ultra-conservatives and the progressives 
of the denomination The Disciples 
Congress has had twenty-four years of 


feeling about religion, 


sent the 


existence and its sessioms are alway: 
humor and 
contrast to 
occurs at the 


The 


and 


good 
sharp 


marked with courtesy, 


utter frankness, a 
general 


temper 


vhat sometimes 


convention sessions good 


conservative progressive 
was a marked fact in the mectings. 


Not all of the addresses 


troversial in spirit, some of 
] 


; } 
ol oth 


were con- 


them being 
informing nature 
address by Prof. Howard 
Butler College, Indianapolis 
was of this sort. He offered well formu- 
lated toward a solution of 
the race problem in the United States 
| Hall L. < Beth- 


Protessor 
any College affirmed that the 


ectures of an 
pening 


lensen, of 
suggestions 


alhoun of 
listinctive 


tenets of the Disciples should be taught 


on the mission field. The discussion was 


the outgrowth of the recent action of 


the board of managers of the United 


Christian Missionary Society in adopt- 
yr a creed by which to measure the 


missionaries 


faith and practice of th 


favors an 


Mr. Calhoun 


membership in China no matter 


exclusively im- 
mersed 
what natives 
that 
position was controverted by 


happens to pedobaptist 
move into Disciples territory. Thi 
Prot J. Cc 
former missionary to India, and 
the chair of 
School 


\rcher 
mis- 
Prof. 
\rcher that the 
missionary has rights in the direction of 
local 
rights of 


now the incumbent of 

s at Yale Divinity 
advanced the argument 
and the church on the 
field has 
termination Rev. J. M 


his work, 
self-de- 
Horne made 
an astonishing that he 
was in receipt of letters from China say- 


mission 
announcement 
John T. Brown of Louis- 
China Mr. 
secured an interpreter, and is voting the 
local if 
they 


ing that Rev 


ville is now in Brown has 


congregations in China to see if 
any unimmersed 
to be members 


contain people 
who believe 
of the 

Each 
by an 


themselves 
church. 

concluded 
address from Rev. 
and modern- 
Church of 


morning session 
inspirational 
Finis Idleman, the 
spirited minister of Central 
the Disciples of New York. His topics 
were: “The Minister as Interpreter,” 
“The Church as Solvent,” and “The Dis 
ciples and the Kingdom.” 

Dr. E. S. Ames, professor of ethics at 
the University of Chicago, spoke on 
“Modern Morals and Christian Ideals,” 


was 


virile 
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book from his pen called “Progress jn 
Religion to the Christian Era.” 


Ft. Worth Works Gut 
a New Idea 


Boston ministers thought they had gone 
a long way in securing cooperation in a 


Moot Questions 


an address which was reproduced in last 
week’s issue of The Christian Century. 
The address by Prof. R. E. Hieronymus, 
community adviser of the University of 
Illinois, on the educational situation 
among the Disciples of Christ brought 
out a debate. 

that no 


spirited Conservative 
teacher had 
other views than 
those held by the men who had fyr. 
nished the endowment of the various 

Ss The academic free. 
dom was given spirited defence by many 
of the teachers and 

Prof. A. W. Taylor in his address 

“What Labor Wants” declared that la- 
bor wants just what the rest of us have 
the comforts of life, the 
their voice in the direc- 


tior ol 


speakers declared 


any right to teach any 


cause of 


ministers. 


education 
children and a 


their own work He reviewed 


the various theories of labor 
that are 
out on the side of 
rs, repudiating the 


and 


progress 
current in the world, and came 
the moderate reform- 
position of 
Marxian socialist that of the union- 
smashing capitalist 

Ray Ewe 
Pittsburgh, 
recently 
Christians into membership has 


Nev. John 


church of whose congrega- 


tion 


mersed 


voted to receive unim 
year securing the opin- 
leading men and women o! 
the denomination all over the 
He brought together in an 

statement the point of view now held b 
and 
fellowship in local 


spent the past 
boon all thes 
country 
organized 
hundreds of miunisters teachers 
favor of the wider 
churches of the Disciples in 
all evangelical Christians on letter with- 


receiving 


This position was con- 
troverted by Rev. H. F. Lutz, 
secretary located at Washington, D. 
The discussion of the movie questior 
which was opened by Rev. Earle Wilfles 
of Washington, D. ( 
discussion which was participated in by 
Miss Snow, state censor of 
Ohio Mr. Wilfley spoke of the ap 
pointment of Mr. Will 
movie a most hopeful sign 
of the times, and took a position against 
Against this pos 
number of the people present 
that the appointment 0! 
postmaster-general 


out other test 


regiona 


opened a livel 
movies 


Hays by the 
interests as 
federal censorship 
tion a 
feeling 
the former 
kind of Trojan horse. 
Rev. W. N. Briney of 
serted that the evolutionary hypo-hesi 
of the origin of man was both unsciet 
tific and destructive of the faith of 3 
Christian. He quoted many _ scientists 
as saying that there was no proof fot 
the theory. The arguments in favor 0 
the evolutionary hypothesis were pre 
sented with great precision and thor- 
oughness by Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan 0! 


spoke, 


was ¢ 


Louisville as 





itv do 
The | 
creed f 


resis 
“jen 
yf a 
tists 
for 
if of 
pre 
hor- 
n of 
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city-wide evangelistic effort of its Prot- 
churches. Ft. Worth has gone 
farther. A committee composed of Jews, 
: lics and Protestants has 
operating throughout Holy 
great campaign of religious awakening 
for Ft. Worth. Because of this it has been 
possible to hold religious meetings in 
school houses, and to close the stores of 
city at certain hours. A great ban- 

1et was held in the largest hotel of the 
city, attended by the leading citizens, and 
nine hundred people sat down together, 
the largest banquet in the history of the 
The newspapers have carried the 

of religiows work with large head- 


estant 


been co- 
Week in a 


DISCIPLES DISCUSS 
QUESTIONS 

(Continued from page 538) 
Richmond, Va. While 
some biblical ideas were discredited by 
he theory, he asserted that stin ' 
affected by the Newtonian 
s. If the book of 
the Christian is obligated to be- 
in a flat earth as Zion 


does 


MOOT 


admitting that 


more 
been 


Bible is a 
Voliva of 


rhe question of the formulation of 
creed for the Disciples was opened 
‘rof. W. J. Lhamon, formerly 
of the Bible of Drury college. 
cited the efforts of certain educa- 
institutions of the Disciples to 
heir teachers by 
oath 
before the 


credal statements, 
requiring an before a 


month 


notary 
check 1s 
He rebuked the polemic spirit 


salary 


Disciples 
“You 


ion as 


preachers in these 
great 


written, 


have preached the 
though it 
into all the world and debate the 
with creature, whipping 
in all things, and 
ped and baptized shall be 


were 


every 
whosoever is 
saved, but 
ver is not whipped is damned, 
them.” P. H. Wel 


hio, admitted at first the rig 


shimer 


membership churches to 
United Christian 
for the support of 
issionaries, but 


contribute 
Missionary So- 
open member- 
after a protest 
followers greatly modified this 
Rev. J. J. Castlet 


+! 


verry of Cin. 
greatly enlivened the sessions by 

how the Standard Publishina 

iny of Cincinnati had emploved 
iss Henrietta Heron to write 
ol literaiure for Dis ‘iples 


Sunday 
schools. 
ed a number o under the 
ry of Rev. GC E 

nmersed and 


ceived into a Disciples 


f years 
*. Elmore 
only lately has she 


without 


church. 
Nd- ime 


ed particularly the 


attendants at the Congress 
growth in cour- 
good spirit in the delegates 
VY personalities came into the 

The differences 

and liberals 
but it is 


hetween 
seem to be 
only the occasional 
which suggests that these must of 
ty eventuate in division. 
officers elected for the coming 
re: President, Rev. H. H. Peters 
loomington, Ill.: Vice-President, Prof. 
D. Kershner, of Des Moines, 
Secretary, W. E. M. Hackleman, of 


lapolis, Ind. 
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lines, and the reflex of the movement is 
extending to other cities in that section 


Men’s Bible Class Makes a 
Quick Growth 

Those experienced with the develop- 
ment of young men’s classes in the Bible 
school know how difficult it is to secure 
large attendance. The more remarkable, 
therefore, seems the growth of the young 


men’s class in First Baptist church of 


Middletown, O. This class was organ- 
and after ten weeks of 
history had secured an enrollment of 350 
members. 


ized a year ago, 


Men over forty-five years of 
Sev- 


eral baseball teams have been organized, 


age are not permitted in the class. 


visitation of the 
minister of the church is the 
Franklin A, Stiles. 


and there is systematic 
sick. The 


“he r, Rev. 


Popular Minister Honored 
a Second Time 

Pittsburgh claims to have the 
ministerial 


States. 


largest 
United 
Seven hundred and fifty churches 
are represented in 


association in the 


the organization It 
has been the custom to give each denomi- 
nation a turn at the presidency. On ac- 
count of the great personal popularity of 
East 
e has been elected 


Rev. John Ray ee pastor of 
End Christian church, 
a second time. At a recent meeting the 
hundred. 
Twelve different denominations are to be 


in the 


attendance was over four 


found group. This organization is 


one of the great constructive forces in 


life of Pittsburgh 
Yale Men Challenge 
‘Their Leaders 

Thirty-two young Disciples theological 
students of Yale challenged the 
secretaries and leaders recently 
question whether they 


Disciples 
with the 
should still con- 
tinue among the Disciples. Most of these 
preaching for 
tional churches in New 


ung men are Congrega- 


England without 
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transferring their denominational allegi- 
recent years a number have 
found a permanent work among the Con- 
gregationalists. 


ance. In 


When the seminary men 
of the east came together at a recent 
meeting, the Yale men raised the question 
of the modern-minded 
Disciples. It was seen 


continuance of 
men among the 
very clearly that the Disciples must suf- 
1 leakage at the top or make 


a cordial place in ranks for the 


fer continua 
their 
scores of young men coming out of the 
modern 
riticism and theology. 


seminaries who 


biblical 


various accept 


science, 
Reform Bureau Has 
Vigorous Program 

The International Reform Bureau with 
headquarters in Washington and headed 
by Wilbur F. Crafts, 


ng aims, to entorce 


has four outstand- 
liquor laws, to stop 
sex abuses and vile literature, to end 
public gambling and to stop Sunday prof- 
An automobile party toured the 
Maine to 


vear, holding street 


iteering. 


ounties from Kentucky last 
meetings and ex- 
hristian citi- 


It is hoped that funds may be 


pounding the ideals of a 


zenship 
xtension of 


secured this vear for a wide ¢ 
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speedy.” — Prof. 
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this service. The bureau is now issuing 
an extended tractarian literature by which 
it is hoped that its ideals may be made 


more effective. 


Layman Opens Up 

Question of Actors 
When Bishop Joseph F 

made the 


Berry in 1920 
statement that no actor or 
dancing master could join the Metho- 
dist church without very sincere repent- 
ance, he started something. Mr. J. Henry 
Smythe, a New York publisher and a 
son of a distinguished Methodist minis- 
ter, has published an open letter to the 
Methodist clergy of the city asking 
them to openly repudiate the action of 
Berry He cites the fact that 
Dr. Joseph G. Benson receives members 
of the amusement profession “with open 
arms” into the Union M. E. church. He 
challenges the conservatives of the de- 
nomination to bring Dr Benson to trial 
if they think he is acting illegally. The 
discipline of the Methodist church for- 
theater or circus, and 
Smythe 


Bishop 


bids going to a 
dancing 


aiso forbids 
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urges in place of this provision of the 
dscipline the rule of John Wesley “To 
avoid the taking such diversions as can- 
not be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” 


David Livingstone’s Work 
Is Going On 
The work that was inaugurated by the 
explorations of David Livingstone is still 
going on, being under the management 
of the London Missionary Society. Rob- 
ert Laws for a half century has been a 
Recently the 
life of Robert Laws has been published. 
The London Missionary Society raised 
st year 194,770 pounds. The society is 


suffering from a deficit and will have to 


missionary in Livingstonia. 


reduce the work somewhat this coming 
meet. The 
deflation following the war has created a 
lifficult for nearly all of the 
missionary societies, and the present pro- 


year in order to make ends 


situation 


xsram of these societies s that of careful 


reinforcement of present undertakings 


rather than branching out into new fields 


A Religious Revolution in Bohemia 


REFORMATION has taken place 
A in a day in Bohemia, and the story 
; of this remarkable religious move- 
has been floating out to the world in 
fragments. Recently Dr. A. Sum, 
e attache of the ( zechoslovakia 


ment 
uncertain 
social servi 
legation at \Washington, has written an ac- 


it 1 
unl 


mem- 
of the 
from 
and 


th 


It is 


happened 

sceptics who were 
today claim that not 
even if. the 
“he pres- 


\us- 


spirit- 


lapnpel 
‘rything 
tic, reactionary 
t st pped every 


and during the wartime 


was no. spiritual life 
the war brought with it 
Bohemian 
liberty also to 


freedom for the 
ve religious 
nation. 
lic was proclaimed on the 
1918. and already, in 
vs of November, a crowd re- 
m a meeting held on the White 
fatal bat- 
pedestal with its statue 
Marv. This had 
the seventeenth century in the 
Prague as a 
and Vienna 


the first 
turnit g fr 
Hill in 


tle, dem¢ 


commemoration of the 
lished i 
\ 


1e «6Virein been 
erected in 


Old Town 


symbol of 


market place in 


victory of Rome 


over the Czech nation. In speeches after 
the revolutionary overthrow this program 
nunded ‘We liberated 
must 

Vienna and 


wa s orth our- 
liberate 


Rome, 


selves from Vienna, we 
elves from Rome. 
ire the two enemies.’ 

that the first move- 


the overthrow were dedi- 
; " ; : 
ssing tasks of a practical 
economic, political, sociz 
in 1918 there were noticeable 
and dis- 
crept into the very fold 


Catholic ] 


in religious statistics, 
satisfaction 
church \ large 


of priests asked for some reforms 


the Roman 
our 
introduction of the national 
the mass, Latin 
celibacy, democratization of 
hierarchy, influence of the 


upon elections of bishops, 


government, adequate to 


instead of 


government of the church: 
distribution of 

income from church holdings. Taken 
all, these were modest claims. The 
putation of sent to Rome re- 
with an absolute refusal of any 


finally, a more just 


priests 
turned 
reform. 

The questo of 


ecclesiastical fellow- 


| 
has been a 


Now. since 

problem has defi- 
when the Czechoslovak church ac- 
the consecration of her bishop by 
the Orthodox church of Serbia, and has 
as an autonomous organi- 
family of Orthodox 
home she uses the name 
Czechoslovak church’: among her Ortho- 
sisters she adds the more distinctive 
adjective, ‘Orthodox.’ 

“The Protestants have been 
utilizing their opportunities of a restored 
independence and a regained liberty in 
their own way. Up to the time of the 
revolution there were in Bohemia and 
Moravia two Protestant churches of 
home origin. namely the Lutheran and 


pressing one 
been solved 
nitely 
“pted 
een rec eive d 
zatior in the 
churches \t 


dox 


Czech 
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Reformed churches. To these was adgled 
at the close of the nineteenth century, 
the restored Union of Brethren of Herrn- 
hut (the Moravians). These were the 
three churches recognized by the state. 
3esides these the Congregational church 
of America had a mwsion among the Bo- 
hemians, the Free Reformed church; as 
well as the Baptists. Neither of these 
churches have been recognized by the 
state, as they do not ask for recognition, 
The two largest Protestant churches. 
the Reformed and the Lutheran, are con. 
fident that they are branches on the tree 
of the Bohemian Reformation. For some 
time previous to the war, the question of 
uniting both had been discussed. Some 
planned to make this union a feature of 
the commemoration of John Huss’ death 
in 1915. Immediately after the war (Dec. 
17, 1918,) the General Council of Bo- 
hemian Protestants unanimously ap- 
proved the restoration of one Reforma- 
tion church, under the name, ‘The Evan- 
gelical Church of Bohemian Brethren’ 
The idea was not the consummation of 
a union of the two churches, but the 
restoration of one ancient church. It is 
to be regretted that the Heernhut church 
did not unite in this action. Of course 
the Free Reformed or Congregational 
church, and the Baptist church naturally 
did not join hands, having a different 
origin and a different historic evolution. 
“The forming of the Evangelical 
*~h of Czech Brethren, which on one 

is heir to the Utraquist church and 
Bohemian Brethren, and on the 

heir of the Reformed and 
utheran churches, was the beginning of 
The work performed 
the decades of bearing 
Manv remember the 
story of the past and are joining the 
urcl | They do 


other side an 
ghty progress. 
years is 
Bohemians 


the Czech Brethre n 


in hundreds of thousands; yet 

lo come in te thousands, even 
being more than the church is able 
care of \t present almost every 
Brethren 


nucleus for 


group of Bohemian 
iti forms a 
Prague, with 
procession. But 
life is stirring 
1918 there were about 
Bohemian Brethren, today there are 
members. In Kralove Dvur the 
original seventy grew into 1,200: in Bu- 
dojovice the original 120 increased to 
2,000. In Prague all Protestants nunm- 
bered 12,000; today their number ss not 
far from 30,000. In and vicinity 
preaching about 5 
members 


congregation 
burbs, leads the 
in other places new 
In Pisik where in 
fifty 


1000 


Pizen 
stations with 
were increased to several cen- 
ters with about 16,000 members. The 
same story might be told about Sebes- 
lav and Horice, Tabor and Rakovnik 
and other places. Of course for a for 
eigner these are only names, but for 4 
Czech they signify places where three 
years ago the people scarcely knew the 
name of Protestant, and which today 
are centers of a new religious life and 2 
new religious interest. It appears to me 
that we make no mistake in saying that 
there are about fifty new centers of that 
kind in Bohemia and Moravia. In Mo 
ravia neither of these movements is 4 
strong in Bohemia, but they are still pro 
gressing.” 


two 
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Books for Ministers 


1922 LEADERS 
‘TE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS has chosen from recently pub- 


lished books on religion a dozen titles which are taking front rank in 
popularity with our minister readers. They are the twelve books, evi- 
dently, which they have found most helpful to their special needs in the 
good year 1922. 


HERE ARE THE BOOKS 


The Prophetic Ministry for Today 7. The Crisis of the Churches 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams ($1.50). By Dr. Leighton Parks ($2.50). 


That the Ministry Be Not Blamed 8. Enduring Investments 
By John A. Hutton ($1.50). By Roger Babson ($1.50). 


The Creative Christ 9. Toward the Understanding of Jesus. 
By Prof. Edward S. Drown ($1.50). By Dr. V. G. Simkhovitch ($1.75). 


The Fundamentals of Christianity 10. The Power of Prayer 
By Prof. Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). Edited by Prof. W. P. Paterson ($2.50) 


Creative Christianity 11. The Pilgrim 
By Prof. George Cross ($1.50). By Dr. T. R. Glover ($1.75). 


The Church in America 12. The Reconstruction of Religion. 
By William Adams Brown ($2.00). By Prof. Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25). 
(Add 10 cents postage on each book ordered) 


Buy these books now — pay for them in July 


Use coupon below, fill in names of books desired, and mail to us without 
delay. Books will be shipped at once and you may make payment for 
them July |—more than sixty days’ credit—and in these sixty days your 
intellectual and spiritual wealth will have been vastly increased by the 
reading of these authoritative works. 


5 = = se oe = = = (Cut Coupon Here) = = 
The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books at once. I understand that | may have the 
privilege of paying for same July 1, 1922. 
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Two Constructive Books 





on Religion | JUST FROM THE PRESS | 


The Creative Christ: 


That Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to- 
day and forever means that he is the Man of the 
ages. And, if so, then he is the Man for every 
age. ‘There is in him that which can appeal to 
and satisfy the thoughts and hopes and aspira- 
tions of every period of human experience. 
That Jesus Christ is always the same does not, 
therefore, mean that he can always be appre- 
hended in the same way, or that his value and 
meaning for human life can always be under- 
stood and expressed in the same terms. His 
greatness eludes any complete human under- 
standing. The best that any age can do is to 
make him real for that age, and then to hand on 
to new ages the ever recurring task of under- 
standing him anew, as human life changes and 
as new problems call for solutions. 


There are two false attitudes toward the thought 
of the past. One such is to regard that thought 
as a finality beyond which we cannot go. But 
that is to be untrue to the lesson which the past 
itself has to teach, the lesson taught us by men 
who were thinkers for their own time, and who 
dared to follow thought into untrodden felds. 


Creative Christianity: 


The author terms this ““A study of the genius of 


the Christian faith." ‘To everyone who seeks 
to hold this faith intelligently,” he says, “‘and 
to communicate it to the minds and consciences 
of others this task of ours must present itself as 
permanently imperative, and the present junc- 
ture in human affairs makes the time particu- 
larly opportune. For the work of reconstituting 
the essential order of human life, now pressing 
so hard on the human power of initiative on a 
vast scale among many peoples, is bound to pro- 
duce a profound effect on the religious life of 
men everywhere.” 


Periodically, he holds, the organizing genius of 
the Christian faith must manifest itself in the re- 
shaping of the forms of conduct, of the political 





By Edward S. Drown, 


Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


And the other false attitude is to disregard the 
past, and to try to do our own thinking inde- 
pendently of what has been thought before. 
But that again is to lose the lesson that history 
has to teach, it is to fail to benefit by the experi- 
ence of mankind. If we are to understand the 
present, we must know the past, know it as a 
living thing, and from its life we shall learn the 
lessons for our life today. We shall be true to 
the Christian thought of the past if we try to 
make Christ real for ourselves. 


Such is the argument of this book. And further, 
the author says, our problem is the social prob- 
lem, the ethical problem, and he asks and aids 
in answering such questions as these: How shall 
society be built on the foundation of righteous- 
ness, justice, and love? How shall the indi- 
vidual, every individual, find his own freedom 
in a right and just relation to his fellows, a 
relation that shall express and maintain the 
rights and freedom of all? How shall the 
State, the Nation, be so constituted as to main- 
tain the rights and duties, political and indus- 
trial, of all its members? 


By Professor George Cross, 
Of Rochester Theological Seminary. 


affairs, of the popular philosophy and of the 
spirit of reverence current among any people. 
That which seemed at one time indispensable to 
the religious life has to be set aside in the inter- 
est of that very life and other forms more truly 
representative of that people's later faith and 
more adequate to the fulfillment of its newer 
aims must take their place. 


“Creative Christianity’’ is a contribution toward 
reshaping the inherited forms in which our Pro- 
testantism has expressed its inner life for us so 
that the coming generation nurtured under the 
changed spiritual tendencies current today may 
have a form of Christianity better fitted to its 
needs. 


Price of each of these books $1.50, plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street 
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You Need And Must Have 


The Expositor’s Bible 


Now revised and rebound in six large and convenient volumes. Written by 
27 of the world’s most eminent Bible scholars. This great work consists of six large vol- 
umes filled with thousands of the most practical and valuable helps for the preacher, teacher 
and Bible student. This vast library of Bible expositions actually expounds the texts of the 
writers. The contents are made up of scholarly, suggestive and interesting expository lec- 
tures on all the books of the Bible, contributed by the foremost preachers and theologians of 
the day—men whose very names are the highest assurance of the far-reaching value of their 
contributions. The work has won universal praise from the entire religious press and pulpit. 


If You Are a Preacher 


It affords you a material to enrich your 
sermons in a thousand ways by giving 
you the facts of history, the latest criti- 
cisms and the most authoritative and 
scholarly exposition of the texts. 


If You Are a Teacher 


It provides you abundant resources of 
attaining Biblical knowledge that will en- 
able you to answer any reasonable ques- 
tion. 


If You Are an Intelligent Layman 


lt spreads a matchless feast before you 

that you can digest and that will increase 

your power and capacity for real leader- 

ship. 

Thousands of preachers, teachers and 

Bible students who realized the impor- 

tance and far-reaching practical value of . ; — a 

this library were glad to purchase the Six Massive Volumes *'*"'*" Hee th scenig tener da "i ty = 
higher priced set in 49 small volumes at = cluding INDIS(UENSARLE NEW INDEX. THE SIX BIG VOLUMES CON 
from two to two and a half times the TA!NING nearly 1.400 chapters, 5 xhaustively illuminating every 
price of this new and more compact, con- topie and omy ph a of prece = ~~ ook of the — ind New Testa 
venient edition. ee ee ee ‘i 


You Can Have These Wonderful Books at Much Less Than Half 








This is the most sweeping saving ever made on a work of similar value. Heretofore published 








and sold in an unwieldy set 
Wa ay $6 1 25 of 49 small volumes at more Now $2 500 
than twice the new price. We 

now offer Christian Century readers the complete work, compactly bound in six massive vol- 
umes, at less than half the former price. 


SATISFACTION ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 




















HOW TO ORDER—On the Monthly Payment Plan you 

send only $3 with the order, and $3 monthly for 8 months, ~ « eememene on. tented, Cem. 

or $27 in all. Books are forwarded at once on receipt of Please send me the new Expositor’s Bible in six 
the first installment of $3. We prepay delivery charges. ee 2 a eee 
Safe delivery guaranteed to any station in the United States 

or any mail point in the world. We will take back the acon 

books if they are not satisfactory five days after delivery Address 


an i 4 I am enclosing check for three do 
d return the money, deducting only the return transpor ae Oe ie an cee 
tation charges. 


S. S. SCRANTON CO., Publishers, 110 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century 














The Famine Is Not Ended 


Here is what Captain Paxten Hibben 
recognized as an authority on Russia, stated 
to the executive secretary of The American 
Committee for Russian Famine Relief in New 
York City on April 11th, in answer to the 
following questions. 


Question: According to the best possible estimates, how 
many are dead in Russia from the famine? 

Capt. Hibben: Four million, (4,000,000). 

Question: How many are being fed on a rationing 
basis? 

Capt. Hibben: Six million, (6,000,000). 

Question: How many more need food in the famine 
area? 

Capt. Hibben: Nineteen million, (19,000,000). 

Question: What is the maximum number of those who 
will be fed when all supplies now available from government 
sponegsemeas, plus private contributions, are distributed in 

ussia 7 


Capt. Hibben: About eight million, (8,000,000). 


That Leaves 17,000,000 Unprovided For 
WILL YOU HELP FEED THEM? 


HERE’S MY CONTRIBUTION 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF, 
405 Steinway Building, Chicago. 


Enclosed find my check (post office money order or bank draft), for dollars, 
as my contribution to Russian famine relief. 


Ee ee ee ee ee eee ee | 
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